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LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON 
ON THE CONSTITUTION, LAWS AND PUBLIC CHARAC- 
TENS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
; By a Foreigner. 
(Continued from page 244.) 
LETTER VI. 
Wasuincron, ——, 1818, 


After having surveyed the splendid and magni- 
ficegt structure of American independence and 
freedom, you will have no objection, I presume, 
to accompany me into the more minute and less 
perfect recesses of the edifice. 1 will therefore 
conduct you within the walls of the national legis- 
lature, where we will, with your permission 
pause for a moment, to contemplate its organiza 
tion, aud -he various materials of which it is com- 
posed. There you may, at a glance, behold the 
wisdom aud the genius and the information of the 
country concentrated into one focus. It is the, 
delegated majesty of the people, created to dis- 


- pense equal justice to all, and to guard and pro- 


tect the rights, liberties and happiness of those 
who come within the sphere of its action. Though 
literally the servants of the people, congress is in 
deed the “ republican monarch of united Ameri- 
ca; it may do good as a king, but can do no evilas 
atyrant.”7 In the different confederacies I have 
sketched in my former letters, this brauch of the 
American government bears, in one feature, a 
strong analogy. You will recollect, that the right 
of instruction was recognized as a principle in all 
contederacies, and this right is also insisted 
upon by the people of the United States. As 
public agents, they are held accountable for their 
conduct, and are considered as bound to be regu- 
lated by the instructions of their constituents.— 
On this subject, however, much contrariety of 
opinion has existed in this country ; but when we 
consider the nature of the government, the pow- 
er of the people, and the acknowledged responsi- 
bility of the representatives, it must be conceded 
that this principle is inherent in, and inseparable 
from, the nature of representative democracy.— 
B.t on this point, it is unnecessary to waste time 
or to occupy your attention. Conceiving it one 
of those questions which, like the subtilties of 
metaphysics, may never be finally settled, I will 
leave it, and preceed to consider the privileges of 
the members. These are limited and few, but 
sufficient, 1 think, for all the purposes of legisla- 
tDiscours Sur La Revolution. Desladdes. 


tOn this subject, see Taylor's Inquiry, p. 414: 
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tion ; they consist, in liberty of speech, and free= 
dom from arrest, in all cases, except treason, fee 
lony and breach of the peace, during the session, 
and while going to and returning from the seat of 
vernment. Such are the personal privileges, 
expressty granted by the federal constitution, and 
as long as this instrument is adhered to, no others 
can be assumed. “They are not,” says judge 
Tucker,§ in his notes on Blackstone, “ capable 
of extension beyond the letter of the constitution 
itself? For ifti.is constructive extension of tha 
powers and privileges of congress be induiged in, 
the liberties of the people are in jeopardy, and 
the consequences may be regretted when too 
late to be prevented or remedied.t The power 
of impeaching in the lower house, and the pow- 
er of trying those impeachments in the upper, 
are also privileges allowed to the legislative 
branch of the government by the constitution, 
but these are necessary and proper, and can be 
attended with no pernicious effects. Their other 
privileges I have already cursoraily mentioned. 
The proceedings of congress are very analagous 
to those of the British parliament, with which 
you are too well acquainted to require any furth- 
er information. 1 shall now, withdue deference, 
introduce you to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Clay, whe is a delegate trom 
Kentucky, and who, not long ago, flourished, 
you will recollect, as one of the American com- 
missioners at Ghent. He is a tall, thin, and not 
very muscular man; his gate is stately, but 
swinging, and his countenance, while it indicates 
genius, denotes dissipation. As an orator, Mr. 
Clay stands high in the estimation of his country- 
men, but I cannot say that he possesses much grace- 
fulness, or elegance of manner; his eloquence is 
impetuous and vehement; it rolls like a torrent, 
but like a torrent which is sometimes irregular 
and occasionally obstructed; though there isa want 
of rapidity and fluency in his elocution, yet he has’ 
a great deal of fire and vigor in his expression ; 
when he speaks, he is full of animation and ear- 
nestness, his face brightens, his eye beams with 
additional lustre, and his whole figure indicates 

§See Tucker's Blackstone, vol. I. part 1, Appendix, p. 200, 


+The cases of R. Randalt and J. Anderson, who were are 
raigned at the bar of the House, and punished for a breach ef 
privilege, in attempting to bribe members, are now on record 
and may serve as fatal precedents for the assumption of power 
and the violation of the constitution. In botlr these cases, the 
4th, 5th and 6th amendments to the constitution were manifestly 
violated. On the subject of privilege, see Woodfall’s Junius, 24 
vole Tucker’s Blackstone, Appendix, vol. 1, part 1st, 
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that he is entirely occupied with the subject on 
which his eloquence is employed. In action, oa 
which Demosthenes Jaid such peculiar emphasis, 
and which was so highly esteemed among the an- 
cients, Mr. Clay is neither very graceful, nor very 
elegant. He does not, in the language of Shake- 
speare, “ so suit the word to the action and the 
action to the word, as not to o’erstep the modesty 
of uxture.’ In his gesticulation and attitudes, 
there is sometimes a uniformity and awkwardness 
that lessens his merits as an an orator, and in 
so.ue measure destroys the impression and effect 
his eloquence is calculated to produce. Mr. Clay 
does not seem to have studied rhetoric as a sci- 
ence, or to have paid much attention to those ar- 
tificial divisions and rhetorical graces and orna- 
ments, on which the orators of antiquity so strong- 
ly insist Indeed, oratory as an art, is but little 
studied in this co.ntry. Public speakers here 
trust almost entirely to the efficacy of their own 
native powers for success, in the different fields 
of ‘eloquence, and search not for the extrinsic 
embellishments and faeilities of art. It is but 
rarely they unite the Attic and Rhodian manner, 
and still more rarely they devote their attention 
to the acquisition of those accomplishments which 
were, in the refined ages of Greece and tome, 
considered so essential to the completion of an 
orator. Mr. Clay, however, is an eloquent speak- 
er, and notwithstanding the defects | have men- 
tioned, very seldom fails to please and to convince. 
His nind is so organized, that he overcomes the 
difficulties of the most abstruse and complicated 
subjects, apparently without the toil of investiga- 
tion or the laborof profound research. It is rich and 
active and rapid, grasping, at one glance, connec- 
tions and consequences, and breaking down the 
trammels of error, and the cobwebs of sophistry, 
When he rises to speak, he always commands at- 
tention, and almost always satisfies the mind on 
which his eloquence is intended to operate, The 
warmth and fervor of his feelings, and the natu- 
ral impetuosity of his character, which seems to be 
common to the Kentuckians, often, indeed, leads 
him to the adoption of opinions, which are not, at 
all times, consistent with the dictates of sound 
policy. Though ambitious and persevering, his 
intentions are good, and his heart is pure ;_ he is 
propelled by a love of country, but yet solicitous 
of distinction; he wishes to attain the pinnacle 
without infringing the liberties, or marring the 
prosperity of that land, of which, it seems to be 
his glory to be a native. 

The prominent traits of Mr. Clay’s mind are, 
quickness, penetration and acuteness ; a fertile 
invention. discriminating judgment, and good 
memor; His a ’ ‘ 
been much devo ted to literary or scienufic pur- 
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suits, unconnected with his profession ; but fertile 
in resources, and abounding in expedients, he is 
seldom at a loss, and if he is not, at all times, able 
to amplify and embellish, he but rarely fails to do 
justice to the subject which has called forth his 
eloquence. On the most complicated questions, 
his objections made immediately, and on the spur 
of the occasion, are generally such as would be 
suggested by long ard deep reflection. in short, 
Mr. Clay has been gifted by nature. with great in- 
tellectual superiority, which will always give him 
a decided influence in whatever sphere it may 
be his destiny to revolve. 


i 


Vir. Clay’s manners are plain and easy; he has 
nothing in him of that reserve which checks con- 
fidence, and which some politicians assume ; his 





views of mankind are enlarged and liberal, and 
his conduct as a politician and a statesman. has 
been marked with the same enlarged and 'heral 
policy. As Speaker of the House of Repies: ita 
tives, he presides generally with great dignity, 
and decides on questions of order, sometimes in- 
deed, with too much precipitation, but almost al- 
ways correctly. It is but seldom his decisions 
are disputed; and when they are, they are not 
often reversed.+ His mind and character are 
now fully evolved, and the course he at present 
pursues, will either terminate in his exaltation 
or overthrow, will either lead him to the goal of 
his ambition or crush him beneath the ruins of ir- 
ritated power or infuriated opposition. His popu- 
larity is great and his policy profound; but he 
has te oppose that which must be dreaded, and 
which good fortune can alone enable him ta over- 
come. Whether he will ever attain the presiden- 
tial chair, I am not able to determine; that 1s bu- 
ried in the womb of futurity, and time can alone 
unveil it. 

Permit me now, my lord, to bring before you 
another prominent member of the body I have 
been describing. 1 know you will readily pass 
over the imperfections of his person and figure, 
his quixotic countenance, lank, lean and rueful; 
his tall, slender and emaciated form, and all the in- 
elegancies and defects of his body, when you are 
informed that this man stands deservedly in the 
first rank of American statesmen. Mr. Lowndes, 
like Mr. Calhoun, is from the south. He is a man 
of wealth and of probity; modest, retiring and 
unambitious ; but his mind is of the first order, 
vigorous, comprehensive and rapid. He is chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means,andin that 





{The House of Representatives, like the House of Commons, 

is sometimes very disorderiy. Heat and cold have the same 

effect upon the feelings of the members, for both make them 

quit their seats, and the authority of the speaker often fans to 

‘| brine them beck. It is in vain to eail to order; cold has be 

ij 2 ‘th jr fingers, or heat has dissolved their solids, an@ 
they can neither think nor act. 
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situation has discovered a very general, protou: 

and extensive knowledge of finance ; a subject in 
itself dry and difficult, and to which very few of 
the citizens of this country have devoted much of 
their attention. To Mr. Lowndes, however, it 
appears to be a branch of political science, pecu- 
liarly pleasing, and to which he is much devoted, 
both from inclination and habit. He is not only 
an able political economist, but a skilful statest. 
For your further information, | wili draw the dis- 
tinction in the languxge of Penchet,§ who has 
given it more correctly than any writer I have 
yet had the opportunity of reading. “ The first, 
or political economy, conceives, produces and 
puts in execution the truths or principles of ad- 
ministration, whose utility it establishes, by rea- 
soning supported by comparison of facts. .The 
second, or statistics, is occupied in preparing the 
elements proper to guide the mind; it collects de- 
tails, which it forms into one head, and establishes 
results founded upon an analysis sufficiently com 

plete to produce moral certainty.” As a statest, 
however, Mr. Pitkin, a member of the same com 

mittee, and a man of talents, possesses, I suspect, 
more accuracy of detail, and greater extent of 
knowledge. He has entered more minutely into 
the facts and details on which this branch of politi- 
cal economy is founded, and understands more 
of political arithmetic than the gentleman I have 
mentioned; but on every other subject connect- 
ed with politics, Mr. Lowndes is more intelligent 
and better read. He never takes up an opinion, 
or adopts a theory that has not been sanctioned 
by his own judgment, or that cannot bear the test 
of logical analysis. His mind possesses a mathe- 
matical tact, and every subject which presents 
itself and which cannot be demonstrated is reject- 


_ ed or admitted with hesitation and doubt. In the 


fields of fancy, he but seldom suffers himself to 
Joiter, the glitter of imagination neither daz- 
zles nor delights him, and he prefers rather to 
wander through the sombrous groves of piiloso 
phy, than to stroll amidst the enchanted palaces 
and magic haunts of fancy. His memory is pow- 
erful and retentive, and furnishes him, in an in- 
stant, with whatever he has wished to retain, ex- 
cellent and useful; but he is no orator; his voice 
is low and feeble, his gesticulation awkward and 
inelegant, and his whule manner unprepossessing 
and defective. What he says, however, is said 
with perspicuity und force, and carries with it 
conviction to the mind. In speaking, he has no 
exordiums or perorations ; he marches, like Ho 
mer, to the point at once, and endeavors to satis- 
fy the judgment, without deigning to tickle th: 
fancy. He seems to possess great sensibility of 


¢Statistique Elementsire. 
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eart and great delicacy of feeling ; he would ra- 
ther relinquish the exultation of triumph over his 
antagonist in argument, than experience the pain 
of having inflicted a wound on his vanity. 1 know 
not for what station destiny has designed him, 
but his mind would qualify him for any thing ; 
he realizes the idea which Mirabeau has formed 
of a statesman. ‘This word,” says he, “ pre- 
sents to the mind the idea of a vast genius, im- 
proved by experience, cupable of embracing the 
mass of social interests, and of perceiving how 
to maintain true harmony among the indivicauals 
of which society is composed, and an extent of 
information which may give substance an@ union 
to the different operations of goverument.”} The 
talents and high standing of Mr. Lowndes induced 
the present executive of ‘his country to offer him 
the situation of Minister of War; but he refused 
to accept it, and seems to be satisfied with the 
condition to which his constituents have elevated 
him, and which, I presume, he ean retain as long 
as he feels inclined to do so. Of the private char- 
acter of this gentleman, I know nothing; but I 
should infer, from my short acquaintance with 
him, that he is as conspicuous for moral as for in- 
tellectual excellencies, and that in the humbier 
and less brilliant walks of domestic life, though he 
may not acquire so much reputation, he is still 
not less distinguished than in the glare of politi- 
cal splendor, There are some other members of 
this body, whom, if I had leisure, I should -e bap- 
py to introduce to your acquaintance; but neces- 
sity compels me to be brief. Mr. Forsyth, how- 
ever, I cannot pass over, without some notice.— 
He is a young man, of handsome person, and 
agreeable manners; he seems tobe about thirty five 
years of age; his countenance possesses a great 
deal of sweetness and benignancy, is very prepos- 
sessing and very regular.. He has, like most of 
the membersof the American congress, been edu- 
cated for the bar, and at which he has practiced 
for some years, but with what success I have not 
been able to learn. Legislation, however, seems 
to be better adapted to his habits and feelings, 
and itis scarcely probable he will ever return to 
his profession, if he should be so fortunate as to 
succeed in the difficult and arduous duties of a 
politician and statesman, in which he is now ens 
gaged. I think Mr. Forsyth has some ambition, 
and is solicitous to render himself conspici,eus in 
political life. His talents are by no measis, of an 
ordinary character, and were he to devote more 
of his time to the improvement of his mind, and 
the acquisition of that various and general knowl- . 
edge so essential to a statesman, he would have 
but few superiors in this country. At present, he 
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is regarded as the organ of the administration, 
and whether he desire it or not, is doubtless, in a 
fair way to acquire preferment and distinction: 
But the stand which he has recently taken against 
the patriot cause of South America, will not, I 
think. render him very popular with the mass of 
the people of this country, who are, as far as I 
have had an opportunity to judge, friendly to 
the struggles of their southern brethren. ‘There 
is, it must be admitted, a vast difference between 
feeling and policy. Our sympathies are generally 
tight, but the consequences of indulging those 
sympathies, are sometimes fatal to our future in- 
teres'$. ‘Ihe conduct of a government will dif. 
fer from that of an individual, because the one is 
regulated by the cold and heartless policy of wis- 
dom, and the other often thrown off his poise 
and stimulated to action by the immediate opera- 
tion of a sentiment, wisdom has no power to con- 
trol. The patriotic rulers of a free people are 
awfully responsible ; they must act as the guar- 
dians of their country, and every measure they 
adopt, and every system they pursue, must come 
recommended by utility. The statesman who 
lives for his country’s good, has nothing to do 
with the common sympathies of our nature; the 
dictates of the head and not those of the heart, 
are to be obeyed. He must, like Bethlem Gaber, 
* soar to a sightless distance above the sphere of 
pit: ” and though his element be nature, lie 
must be unconnected with the ordinary feelings 
of ture. In short, he must be a Brutus, sacri- 
ficii:; us offspring at the shrine of justice and 
the altar oi Sis country. After all, my lord, the 
torper and apathy which the government of this 
country discovers in relation to the independence 
ef South America, cannot but be a matter of as- 
tonishment to the world, and are only to be re- 
conciled in the principles of policy. Excuse this 
digression, I will return to Mr. Forsyth. I think 
this gentlemanis afine, and sometimes, an eloquent 
speaker ; his voice is harmonious, and susceptible 
of great modulation ; but not sonorous or power- 
ful. He wants impetuosity and vehemence, but 
supplies this deficiency by a constant, regular 
and uninterrupted flow, which resembles a stream 
where no rocks arise, or projections intervene to 
disturb the gentle motion of its current. His style 
is not figurative or ornamented, but sufficiently 
flowing and oritorical, to gratify the ear and please 
the mind. I believe Quintellion and Longinus 
have asserted, that revolutions and republics al- 
ways produced great orators This is uggues- 
tionably true; but the speakers of this country do 
not seem to cultivate oratory as an art, and all its 
artificial embellishments and elegances are 
therefore elected. Habit has given the public 
speskers and declaimers of the new world, a fa- 
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cility of speech and a rapidity and ease of ‘elocu- 
tion, with which they seem to rest satisfied, and 
make no farther effort te attain the sublimity and 
elevation of true eloquence. The bar, where 
most of them acquire the rudiments and practice 
of oratory, with due deference be it spoken, is 
not the best school of instruction, either in elo- 
quence or politics. A perpetual collision, tends, 
indeed, to sharpen the faculties, and to improve 
ingenuity ; but moral and intellectual discrimina- 
tion is weakened, and the mind becomes limited 
to a sphere, in its nature contracted, and beyond 


'which it cannot penetrate, without being lost-in 


a labarynth of doubt and perplexity. Yo be ha- 
bitually confined to the defence of mght and 
wrong, must necessarily tend to enfeable the 
powers of discrimination, and the individual thus 
habituated, when he enters on the theatre: of po- 
litics, where questions occur fur discussion, which 
embrace the great interests of society, and perhaps 
the fate of nations is lost in perplexities and difficul- 
ties, vacillates between right and wrong, and is as 
ready to oppose as to defend. It is impossible, 
therefore, that such aman will ever attain great- 
ness as a statesman, or even become, with all his 
acquired ingenuity and cunning, an eminent po- 
litician. Vhe study of law too having been com- 
menced witiout those preparations, necessary to 
constitute a character calculated to blaze in the 
political world, he must proceed with difficulty, 
and under serious disadvantages, and when his 
fellow citizens have selected him to act as their re- 
presentative, he oftenlooses the reputation he had 
acquired at the bar by his smartness and assiduity, 
and sinks to rise no more. A smattering of Latin, 
and about as much Greek as will enable him to 
distinguish a noun from a verb, seems to be all 
that is required to enable a man to study the law 
in this country, and a few years devoted to this 
science to acquire a decent knowledge of which, 
demands, according to Blackstone, the toil and 
labor of twenty years, is deemed sufficient to 
make him an expert and erudite barrister, though 
with but an imperfect knowledge of law, and per- 
haps a total ignorance of all other sciences. But 
I have wandered from the subject. Mr. Forsyth 
is more of a debater than an orator; his elocution 
flows, but never gushes, his phraseology is not 
tastefully selected or artfully arranged. His de- 
ductions are not always conclusive, nor his so- 
phistry indegenius; he wants the “ dazzling 
force of argument,” the epigramatic point and thé 
graceful antithesis which you may have noticed in 
Grattan, and the Irish orators ; but still Mr. Forsyth 
is capable of great excellence, and has received 
from nature those powers which, with proper po. 
lish and cultivation, would conduct him to a niche 
in the temple of immortality. Adieu. 


S.-.-, 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 
(Continued from page 248.) 
[PRANSLATION.] 

Luis de Onis to the Secretary of State. 

Washington, 10th February, 1818. 

Sm:—The multiplicity of business which IT 
believe has, anc still does engage your attention, 
from the necessity of preparing and laying before 
the Congress the papers and information called | 
for on different subjects, must assurediy have } 
prevented you from replying as yet to my note 
of the 24th of the last month; it is, therefore, | 
unnecessary for me to trouble you, by trespassing | 
on your attention, to urge the importance of 
your answer, as I feel assured, you are as fully | 
aware of itasLam. But the earnest wish I have 
to accelerate the negotiation that has been open- 
ed, and thereby to come-to a final settlement of 
the differences pending between his catholic ma- 
jesty’s government ard yours, impels me to take 
this step. I therefore request you, sir, to be 
pleased to inform me, as soon as you possibly 
ean, whether the proposals offered in my afore- 
said note come up to, or approach the wishes of 
this republic; and if, with the view of satisfying 
them, you can devise another just mode, calcula- 
ted to reconcile the rights of both nations upon 
some principle of reciprocal utility and conveni- 
ence, { hope you will communicate it to me, in 
full confidence, that [ shall not hesitate a moment 
to accede to any modification or expedient, 
founded on a basis of acknowledged justice, and 
mutual utility, because it is to such a basis, that 
all the instructions and powers I have received 
from my sovereign refer. : 

The United States have manifested a wish to 
ebtain the Floridas, his catholic majesty has con- 
descended to accede thereto as a proof of his 
friendship and high consideration for the United 
States, and has authorized me to stipulate the 
cession of those two provinces for an equivalent 
of territory westward of the Mississippi. Having 
proved, on the part of his majesty’s government, 
by the must complete evidence of which moral 
facts are susceptible, and by a conviction in no 
Wise inferior to that of mathematical truths, that 
the proper boundaries of Louisiana, eastward of 
the Mississippi, are defined by the course of 
that river, and thence by the Iberville and the 
Jakes Maurepss and Pontchartrain; and that to 
the westward, they never did, nor could extend 
bevond the rivers Carcasu and Marmentas or 
Marmenieo, running between Nachitoches and 
Adaes, across Red Kiver, and thence northward 
ofa line not yet fixed, and to be settled by com- 
Missioners to be appointed by both governments, 
it is clear, that the proposats offeyved in my note 
for the final settlement of the question of boun- 
daries, cannot fail to appear advantageous to 
your government, and_ satisfactory to the just 
Wishes of the United States. But if, for their 
greater satisfaction, you can point out an expedi 
eni by which the said proposals may be still fur- 
ther modified, without detracting from the ac- 
knowledged principics of common justice, and re- 
ciprocal convenience, I am ready to attend to, 
and stipulate it immediately, if it comes within 
the sphere of my powers and instructions; and 
in case it should not, by presenting, perchance, 
combinations which could not be foreseen by 
his catholic majesty, 1 wiil immediately despatch 
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a courier to Madrid, to inform my government 
of the demands of yours, and request more ample 
powers adapted to them. 
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. The question of indemnities can be attended 
with no difficulty. The Spanish government has 
always been willing to give due satisfaction for the 
losses and injuries sustained by citizens of this 
republic and committed by Spaniards, cuntrary to 
the law of nations and the existing treaty, but it 
cannot relinquish its claim to compreliend, in 
like manner, in the adjustment of those losses 
and injuries, such as have been committed by ci- 
tizens and authorities of this republic, on the 
crown and subjects of Spain, in violation of the 
same rights and treaty. Your government, sen- 
sible of the justice of this demand, caiinot fail to 
accede to it; thus, by ratifying the convention 
agreed on in 1802, as I have already proposed to 
you, the question of indemnities will be easily 
settled and determined. 

The king, my master, being desirous of giving 
the United States and the whole world incontés- 
tible proofs of the rectitude and sincerity of his 
dispositions, and of his love of justice and good 
faith, is ready to submit ali the questions embra- 
ced by the pending differences to the arbitration 
of one or more of the powers of Europe, in 
whom the United States may have the greatest 
confidence, they and his majesty respectively en- 
gaging to abide irrevocably by the decision of 
such arbitrament. In cases where justice alone 
is sought for, this reference must be particularly 
desirable, and has been frequently resorted to, 
as well by individuals, as by the most respectable 
nations. on controverted questions. 

The British government. on being informed of 
the difficulties attending the negotiation pending 
between Spain and the United States, made an 
offer of its mediation for the purpose of recon- 
ciling them, and the President has not been 
pleased to accept it, as I have been lately in- 
formed by the minister of England to these 
States. From this refusal, I am to infer, that the 
President is willing, on his part, to remove all 
the obstacles which oppose the prompt and hap- 
py termination of the negotiation pending, and 
under this impression, which is due to the up- 
rightness, rectitude, and good faith, of the 
American government, I flatter myself, that it 
wili not be necessary to have recourse to the 
mediation or arbitration of friendly or neutral 
powers, to settle and terminate, on principles of 
justice, the existing differences between the 
United States and Spain; and if unfortunately 
ihis should not be the case, I also flatter myself, 
that your government will approve of one of 
those modes, as being dictated by a sincere love 
of peace and justice due to such occasions. 

I therefore hope, sir, that you will reply, as 
soon as possible, to the proposals made in my 
last note, and communicate to me whatever you 
may think most conducive to the happy termina- 
tion of the pending negotiation, and still further 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship and good 
understanding between the two nations. 

In the mean while, I have the honor to renew 
to you the assurances of my respects, and I pray 
God to preserve you many years. 

LUIS DE ONIS. 
The Secretary of State, to Don Luis De Onie, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotene 

tiary fiom Spain. 

DerantMENT oF State, 
March 12th, 1818, 

Sin—The admission in your letter of the 24th 

of January, that all the facts, grounds, and arga- 
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ments, alleged in your prevyicus notes of 29th 
December, and of 5th and 8th January, in sup- 
port of the pretensions of your government, up- 
on the several points of difference which have 
so long subsisted between the United States, and 
Spain, are essentially the same as had already 
been advanced and discussed at the period of the 
extrsordinary mission to Spain in 1805—while 
it justifies the rejuctance, on the part of the 
American government, manifested in my letter 
of the 16th January, to the renewal of an ex- 
hausted discussion, cannot but excite some sur- 
prise, as comporting so little with the profes- 
sions of the earnest desire of your government 
to bring those differences toa speedy and happy 
termination, which have been so strongly and 
repeatedly expressed, as well in your notes, as 
in the recent communications from Don Francis- 
co Pizarro to the minister of the United States at 
Madrid. The observation that truth is of all 
times, and that reason and justice are founded 
upon immutable principles, has never been con- 
tested by the United States; but neither truth, 
reason nor justice, consist in stubbornness of as- 
sertion, nor in the multiplied repetition of error, 
I referred you to the ietters from the extraordi- 
nary mission of 1805, to Don Pedro Cevallos, for 
an ample and satisfactory refutation of the sup 
posed facts, grounds and arguments now repro- 
duced by you. You reply, by. telling me, that 
* there does not appear to be a single incident 
to give the smallest support to the pretensions of 
my government; that all the vague positions on 
which it has been attempted to found them, have 
beea refuted and dissipated, by the Spanish go- 
vernmnent, by a demonstration so luminous and 
convincing, as to leave no alternative to reason 
to resist it.” And.you, more than once, inti- 
mate, that the American government does not, it- 
self. believe in the validity of the statements and 


arguments used by its ministers, in support of 


the claims of the United States, as asserted by 
them. 

To language and sentiments such as these, the 
government of the United States cannot reply ; 
nor can it, without an effort, continue at all a 
discussion sullied by such unworthy and ground- 
less imputations. 

I am directed by the President to confine the 
observations upon your late notes, to those parts 
of them which have relation to the essential sub- 
jects of controversy between the two nations 

To give a single instance of that course of ar- 
gument, which you represent as equivalent ‘o 
mathematical demonstration in favor of Spain, it 
will be sufficient to refer to your assertions, in 
relation to the question of the eastern bounda- 
ries of Louisiana, as retroceded to France by the 
treaty of St. Hdephonson, in 1800, and ceded by 
France to the United States in 1803. The 
claim of the United States, under that cession, 
to the territory east of the Mississippi, as far as 
the river Perdiclo, rests, as you well know, upon 
the words in the two treaties, describing the 
colon or province of Louisiana, ceded by them, 
as having the same extent, not only that it had 
at the time of the reirocession in the hands of 
Spain, but also that it had wien France possessed 
zt, and such as it should be. after the treaties 
subsequently entered into between Spain and 
other states. You know also with what force ii 
was urged by the ministers of the United States 


at Aranjuez, in 1805, that those words, referring 
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to the primitive possession of the province by 
France, could have had no other meaning than 
that of extending the retrocession to the Perdi- 
do, because the povince had always had that 
extent when in the possession of France. And 
what is your reply to this argument, which you 
are pleased to include under the general censure 
of vague and groundless positions? It is no 
other than the supposition of a treaty of 1764, by 
virtue of which you say France ceded the west- 
ern remnant of Louisiana tu Spain, a year after 
having ceded the eastern part of it, from the 
Mississippi to the Perdido, to England. With 
the aid of this treaty, you are enabled, first, to 
discover an interval of time between the two 
cessions, and during which France possessed 
Louisiana, bounded eastward by the Mississippi; 
and secondly, to include this treaty between 
Spain and France among those described in the 
article of the treaty of St. Hdephonso, as “the 
treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and ather states.” 

There is reason to believe that no such treaty 
of 1764 ever existed. ‘That the cessions of Lou- 
isiana, westward of the Mississippi, to Spain, and 
eastward of that river to the Perdido, to England, 
were made by France both on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1762, is certain, and that the acceptance by 
the king of Spain of the cession made to him, 
took place on the 13th of the same November, 
1762; the proof of which is in the very order 
from the king of France to L’Abbadie, for the 
delivery of the province to the officers of the 


king of Spain. The province had never belong. ° 


ed to France a single day, without extending to 
the Perdido. Nor can it be necessary to re- 
mind you that the very treaty of cession, by 
which France surrendered her possession of Lou- 
isiana to Spain, cannot be comprehended in the 
description of treaties subsequently entered into 
between Spain and other states. 

As this simple reference to a notorious and 
unquestionable fact annihilates all ‘that course of 
reasoning upon which your understanding rejects 
all doubt, so a recurrence to another fact, equally 
notorious, replies as decisively to your appeal to 
the treaty of the 6th February, 1778, between 
the United States and France. You say, that, in 
the year 1800, France could not have acquired 
any territory east of the Mississippi, without a 
monstrous violation of that treaty, forgetting that 
that treaty, and all its obligations upon France, 
had, before the year 1800, ceased to exist 

The fact, that the cessions of the two parts of 
Louisiana to Spain and England, were made on 
the same day, may serve no less as a reply to all 
the verbal criticism so gravely urged by Mr. 
Cevallos and now repeated by you, on the force 
of the terms retrocede and retrocession, used in 
the treaty of St. Hdephonso, The plain import 
of the words is neither more nor less than giving 
back, restoring. It does not, and cannot be made 
to imply, that beth the parties to the restoration 
must, of necessity, be the same as both the par- 
ties tothe grant. ‘They only imply that the ob- 


ject and the party granting, or the party receiv- 


ing it, as restored, are the same. ‘To use an il- 
lustration from the concerns of individual life — 
Suppose A, by two separate deeds, grants half 
an acre of land to B, and the other halfto C. B 
by subsequent purchase, obtains the half acre 
granted to C, and then re-grants the whole acre 
back to A. By whatever denomination the two 
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haif acres may have been called in the interval be- 
tween the first grant and the restoration, B might 
with the most perfect propriety, be said to retro- 
cede the whole; and_if, in the act of restoration, 
the acres should be called by the same name, and 
expressly described as having the same extent as 
when it had been first owned by A, with what sha- 
dow of justice could B, pretend that his re-grant 
was only of the half acre ire had first received from 
A because the other half acre had, in the interval, 
been called by another name, and for some time 
owned by another person ? That the term retro 

cessim, is in common use, in this sense, take the 
following passage from the English translation of 
Alcedo’s Dictionary : 

“By atreaty in 14783, Great Britain retroceded 
to Spain all the territory which both Spain and 
France had ceded to Great Britain in 1763.” 

There would be nothing in the terms retrocede 
or recracession, which could limit the territories 
restored by Spain to the boundaries under which 
she had first received part efthem from France ; 
even if the original cessions of the two parts had 
been made at different times; and even if those 
words, ‘* with the same extent it had when in the 
hands of France,” had not been inserted in the 
treaty of St. Iidephonso. But, when it is consi- 
dered that the cessions, by France, ‘of the two 
parts of Louisiana were made to Spain and to En- 
gland on the same day, when we know that the 
cession of the part ceded to England, had been 
made, for the benefit of Spain, as it was an equi- 
valent for the restoration by England of the island 
of Cuba to Spain, and when we seek for any 
possible meaning to the words referring to the 
extent of Louisiana, when before owned by France 
to our minds, sir, the conclrsion is irresistible, 
that the terms retrocede and retrocession can 
have in this case no other meaning than that for 
which we contend, and that they include the giv- 
ing back to France the whole of Louisiana, which 
had: ever belonged to France, and whi h it was, 
at ‘he time of the signature of the treaty of St 
Ildephonso, in the power of Spain to restore. 

By the words in the third article of the treaty 
of Idephonso, adopted in the treaty of cession of 
1803 to the United States, Spain retrocedes to 
France the colony or province of Louisiana, with 
the same extent that it * now has in the hands of 
Spain, and that it had when France possessed 1, 
and such as it ought to be after the treaties sub 
sequently entered into between Spain and other 
states.” At the negotiation of Aranjuez in 1805, 
your alleged treaty of 1764, never occurred to 
the imagination of Mr, Cevallos, as one of these 
subsequent treaties ; for, after citing this clause 
of the article, he says, in his letter to Messrs. 
Pinckney and Monroe, of the 24th February, 
1805, * the treaties here alluded to, are not, nor 
can be others than those of 1783, between Spain 
and tsngland, and 1795, between Spain and the 
United States? The American ministers, in 
their answer of 8th March, 1805, explicitly agree 
in opinior with Mr. Cevallos on this point and your 
intimation of a treaty of 1764, to which you su), 
pose the clause also to apply, is as incompatible 
with the pretensions of your own government in 
1805, as with thuse of the United States at this 
day 
_ To account for the peculiar phraseology used 
in this description, inserted in the third article 
of the treaty of St. tldephonso, we must advert to 





the peculiar situation of the territory to be con- 
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veyed, and to what must have been the inten- 
tion of the parties. It was a colony or province 
to be restored; and therefore the object of* 
France could have been no other than to obtain 
the restoration of the whole original colony, so 
far as it was in the power of Spain to restore it. 
But there was a part of the original colony, 
which had been ceded by France to England, 
which had, in process of time, become a part of 
the United States, and which not being then in 
the hands of Spain, she could not restore. ‘There 
was another part which had been ceded by 
France, directly to Spain, which still remained 
in her hands, but subject to certain conditions 
stipulated by Spain, in a treaty with the United 
Siates ; and there was a third part which France 
had ceded to England, in 1762, but which tad 
afterwards fallen into the hands of spain, and 
which she was equally competent to restore, as 
if it had been ceded by France to herself As 
the boundaries-of this colony or province never 
had been precisely defined, and had been, from 
its first settlement, a subject of dispute betweén 
France and Spain, the parties had no means of 
recurring to any former definition of boundaries, 
to carry their intention into effect; as they had 
no geographical lines or landmarks to which 
they could vecur, they assumed their definition 
from circumstances incidental to the present and 
past time. If the intention had been to cede 
back the province, only with the extent it actual- 
ly had in the hands of Spain, the parties would 
have said so, and omitted the other clause winch 
in that case, would have been not merely ‘super- 
fluous, but tending to perplex that which would 
have been clear without them. if it had been 
intended that Spain should restore to France, 
only what she had received from France, no- 
thing could have been more clear and easy than 
to have said so; but then, the reference to the 
extent of the colony, when France possessed it, 
would have been not merely absurd, but contra- 
dictory to that intention. The very use of both 
the terms, province or colony, shows that the 
parties were looking to the original state, as 
weil as to the actua! condition of the territory to 
be restored. Louisiana, the actual Spanish pro- 
vince, was one thing, and Louisiana, the original 
French colony, was another: the adoption of 
both the words, is of itself a strong presump- 
tion, that the intention was to restore, not only 
the actual province, but so much of any other 
province, as was then in the hands of Spain, and 
had formed part of the original French colony. 
Assume the intention of the parties to have 
been that for which we contend, and under the 
existing circumstances they could scarcely have 
expressed it by any other words than those 
which are found in the article. Assume that 
they had any other intention, and you can find 
no rational meaning for their words. The pro- 
vince was to be restored, with the extent it actu- 
ally had in the hands of Spain: the colony was 
to be restored, with the extent it had when for- 
merly possessed by France. Spain could not 
restore the parts of the original colony which 
were not in her actual possession, and which al- 
ready formed parts of the western states and 
territories of this Union; but she could resiore 
that part of the colony, of which she had be- 
come possessed by a treaty of 1783, with Great 
Britain, Mr. Cevallos urged with some earnest- 


ness, that the first clause having marked the exs 
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tent of the colony or province, such “ as it then 
had in the hands of Spain,” it would be incon- 
sistent and abs rt to suppos@ that the words 
‘and that it had when France possessed it,” 
could be intended to mark a greater extent, be- 
cause it would be saying in one breath, that the 
cession was of the sume extent, and of more than 
the same extent, that it had in the possession « 
Spain. But there is no absurdity or inconsisten- 
cy in modifying, by one clause of a definition, an 
extent described in another clause of the same 
definition ; no more than, in the description of a 
surface, the line in breadth is inconsistent with 
the line in length. According to this argument 
.of Mr. Cevallos, the words “and that it had 
when France possessed it,” had no meaning at 
all; they merely repeated what had been fully 
and completely expressed by the preceding 
clause; but, if they aad no meaning, what possi- 
ble motive could the partics have for inserting 
them, when it must have been perfectly familiar 
to the memory of both, that the extent of the 
province or colony, when in the hands of France, 
had included West Florida to the Perdido, which 
territory was also then in the actual possession 
of Spain. If it were possible to suppose that the 
ministers of France and Spain, in the very arti- 
cle defining the extent of the country to be 
conveyed, could have been so careless as to ad- 
mit «i idle waste of words, the very composition 
of (us article carries internal evidence with it, 
that no such improvidence is imputable to those 
by whom it. was drawn up. The reference to 
the extent of the colony in the primitive posses- 
sion of France, could not be to a time when the 
property of it had been no longer hers. It could 
not be to sav over again what had been said in 
the immediately preceding clause: every word 
of the description carries with it evidence of 
dee» deliberation and sigaificancy. The: first 
claus inarks the intention of the parties, by the 
incident of actual possession by Spain; all of 
which was to be restored; the second clause 
modifies by enlarging the extent, from the inci- 
dent of original possession by France; and the 
third clause modifies, by restricting the grant to 
the conditions which Spain had stiptilated con- 
cerning the territory, with other states. Alto. 
gether, the cleas and explicit meaning of the 
whole article is, that Spain should restore to 
France as much of old French Louisiana as she 
had to restore; but under stch restrictions as 
the engagements contracted by Spain with other 
powers required of her good faith to secure. 

Let us pass to the consideration of the western 
boundaries of Louisiana. 

With the notes of Messrs. Monroe and Pinck- 
nev to Don Pedro Cevallos, of 28th January, 
18)5, a memoir upon these boundaries was pre- 
sented to that minister, proving that they ex- 
tended eastward to the Perdido, and westward to 
the Rio Bravo, or Grande del Norte. They ob- 
served in that note, that “ the facts and princi- 

les which justify this conclusion, are so satis 
factory to their government, as to -convince it 
that the United States have not a better right to 
the Island of New Orleans, under the cession re 
ferred to, than they have to the whole distric: 
of territory thus described.” 

In their note >f the 20th April, 1805, to the 
samc ninister, «:plying to this argument in sup- 
port » «ne pretensions of your government witin 
regard to these limits, they lay down and estab- 
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“hf a Gham of esoning, wie neither 
: S, at! » hor your government at 
“ny period since, have attempted to bieak, three 
principles, sanctioned alike by immutable justice 
:d the general practice of the European ma. 
‘ons, which have formed settlements and held 
vossessions in this hemisphere; and by the ap. 
ication of which to the facts also “stated rm 
‘heir note, this question of the western bounda- 
ty ought then to have been, and eventually must 
be settled. These principles were. ‘ 

First. ** That, when any European nation takes 
possession of any extent of seacoast, that posses. 
sion is understood as extending into the interior 
country, to the sources of the rivers emptyin 
within that coast, to all their branches and the 
country they cover, and to give it a right in ex- 
clusion of all other nations to the same.” 

Secondly. ‘That whenever one European 
nation makes a discovery and takes Possession 
of any portion of this continent, and another af. 
terwards does the same at some distance from it, 
where the boundary between them is not deter- 
mined by the principle abovementioned, that the 
middle distance becomes such of course.” 

Thirdly. “ That whenever any European na- 
tion has thus acquired a right to any portion of 
territory on this continent, that right can never 
be diminished or affected by any other power, by 
virtue of purchases made by grants or conquests 
of the natives, within the limits thereof.” 

The facts stated in this last mentioned note, 
and to which these principles were applied in 
support of the claim of the United States, under 
the cession of Louisiana by France to them, 
were, 

1. That the Mississippi in its whole length to 
the ocean, was discovered by French subjects 
from Canada, in 1683. 

2. That La Salle, a Frenchman, with a com- 
mission and authority from Louis XIV, discover. 
ed the bay of St. Bernard, and formed a settle. 
ment there, on the western side of the river Co- 
lorado, in the year 1685, and that the possession, 
thus taken, in the bay of St. Bernard, in connex- 
ion with that on the Mississippi, had always been 
understood, as of right it ought, to extend to the 
Rio Bravo. 

3. That this boundary, thus fouided upon 
possession, was desctibed as foiming the limits of 
Louisiana, in the grant by Louis the XIV. to 
Crozat, in 1712. 

4, That it was supported by the testimony of 
the historical writers, Du Pratz and Champigny; 
by a historical and political memoir on Louisiana, 
written by the count de Vergennes, the minister 
of Louis the XVI. by a chart of Louisiana, pub- 
lished in 1762, by Don Thomas Lopez, geogra- 
pher to the king of Spain; and by a map of De 
Lisle, of the academy of sciences, at Paris, revis- 
ed and republished there in 1782. 

To these principles, thus clear, equitable and 
explicit—to these facts, thus precise, authentic, 
and unsophisticated, what was opposed by Don 
Pedro Cevallos at that time, and what is now al- 
leged by you? 

Mr. Cevallos began by admitting that the west- 
ern limits of Louisiana had never been exactly 
fixed; and alleged that in the year 1690, five or 
six years after the possession taken and the set- 
tlement formed by La Salle, captain Alonzo de 
Leon, under a commission from the viceroy of 
Mexico, examined the bay of Espiritu Santo, (St. 
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Rernard,) took. possession of the territory. and 
founded the mission of St. Francisco de Texas. 
Mr. Cevailos esserted, that it would be very eusy 
to make it appear, that France never had claim- 
ed this extent for Louisiana; but he did not 
make it appear. He also said that if France had 
claimed it, Spain had never recognized, and was 
not bound to acknowledge the claim. 

Mr. Cevallos said that the limits between Loui- 
siana and the ‘Texas had always been known even 
when the French possessed Louisiana; but he 
had just befure acknowledged, that they had ne- 
yer been fixed. He spoke of missions founded 
near (he beginning of the last centuary by the 
venerable Margcl, of the order of St. Francisco ; 
he allude’! to plans and documents and historical 
relations, which were not to be found in his de- 
‘partment, but many of which, he added, were in 
the department of ihe interior, besides these 
which were in the viceroyalty of Mexico. But 
he never pretended a possession, by Spain, of 
the territories in question, of an earlier date than 
1690. 

And what are these plans, and documents and 
historical relations, which, after the lapse of 
thirteen years, you have drawn forth from all the 
archives of Spain and all the historical disqui- 
sitions, upon the discovery and conquest cf the 
New world? Is it to that catalogue, biographi- 
cal and geographical, of Spanish adventurers, and 
of the numberless regions explored by them in 
the sixteenth century, which swells your note of 
the 5th of. Jan. that we arc to look for the limits 
of Louisiana and of Texas? Or is it to that 
“ Royal order issued | Philip the Second, en- 
joining the extermination of all foreigners who 
would dare to penetraie into the Gulph of Mexi- 
co,” by virtue of which the viceroy fitted owi 
the expedition te scour the country and Aunt out 
the French of La Salle’s setUement; is it to that 
roynl order that you appeal for proof of the prior 
titic of Spain? Itis evenso. But, as the voy- 
ages of Ponce de Leon in 1511, of Francisco de 
Garay in 1518, and of Hernando de Soto, in 1538, 
have no more bearing upon this question than 
the voyages of Christopher Columbus and Sebas- 
tian Cubot, so you must be sensible that the roy- 
al exterminating order of Philip the Second, if 
it proved any thing, would prove fatal to the 
whole province vr colony of Louisiana. Hf that 
order could have been carried into execution, no 
such colony as that of Louisiana could ever have 
been established by France. That order, and 
any proceeding of the viceroy of Mexico under 
it, can no more affect the right of the United 
States to the limits marked by the settlement of 
La Salle, than it can impair their title to the Isl- 
and of New Orleans. Far more honorable would 
# be, sir, to the character of your nation and the 
crec:t of your government, to bury, in the pro- 
foinlest chlivion, the memory of that atrociotis 
orler, than at Chis day to produce it, for the pur- 
pose of belstering up # title, for which you have 
m vain ransecked the records of the Spanish mo- 
nar-ny to discover a better suppert. 

Yo the eflicacy, however, of this roval order, 
your whole arguinent, in bebalf of the preten- 
sions of your government, perpetually recurs; 
for, al ugh in some passages of vaur note, vou 
appear ‘isposed to allow to the colony of Louisi- 
ana, at ievst the easteru banks of the Mississippi, 
yet you are as frequently shrinking even from 
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this concession, and representing the whole coe 
Jony as an encroachment upen the deminicn of 
Spain; at one time representing it as a profound 
stratagem of Louis the Fourteenth, seizing with 
rapacious avidity, the unsuspecting moment of 
confidence of his grandson Philip the Fifth, 
while placing him upon the throne of Spain; and 
at another, holding it up as the act of a disorder- 
ed imagination of the same Louis Fourteenth, 
manifested in the grant of 1712, to Crozat. This 
grant you pronounce to be absurd and completely 
despicable; but for what reason it is not easy to 
conjecture. It certainly does not favor the pre- 
tensions of your government, and it has none of 
the exterminating features of the royal order of 
Philip the Second; but we consider it as it ha% 
always been considered by the world, as a docu- 
ment, not only indicative of sound judgment and 
discretion, but as marking the limits of Louisiana, 
as always elaimed by France, and transferred, as 
relates to the western limits, with her title. to 
that province, to the United States. ' 

It 1s remarkable, that, in imitation of Mr. Ce- 
vallos, you also, after repeatedly insisting that 
the boundaries of Louisiana were weli known, 
and always »cknowledged by France, finally con 
cluded by admitting, that they never were fixed or 
agrecd upon. You repert, time after time, that 
the Prench never disputed the right of Spain to 
all the territory westward‘ of the Mississippi, 
while you cannot deny the settlement of La Saile 
at the Bay of St. Bernard, in 1684; nor that the 
French settlements of Natchez and Natchitoches 
were made and maintained in spite of all the mil- 
itary expeditions, rigorous executions, and exter- 
minating orders, which the viceroy of Mexico 
could send against them. 

We may admit that, so long as the Spanish 
viceroys could exterminate every foreigner who 
dared to penetrate into the Gulph of Mexico, 
they had the royal order of Philip the Second for 
so doing. Vhe bull of pope Alexander the Sixth 
is a ducument of still earlier date, and at least of 
less disgusting import, wpon which Spain once 
rested her claims to yet more extensive d6minion 
in this western world. With equal show of rea- 
son, and with less outrage upon the rights of 
humanity, might you have alleged that buil as 
the incontrovertible proof of the Spanish claims, 
as to bring forth at this day, for.its only substi- 
tute, that royal order of Philip the second. 

You know, sir, and your own notes furnish, 
theniselves, the most decisive prvofs, that France, | 
while she held the colony of Louisiana, never did 
acknowledge the Misstssippi as the western 
boundary of that prevince. The claim of France 
always did extend westward to the Rio Bravo, 
and the only boundaries ever acknowledged by 
her, before the cession of Spain of Sd Nov. 1762, 
were those marked out in the grant from Louis 
fourteenth to Crozut. She always claimed the 
territory, which you call Texas, as being within 
the limits, and forming part of Louisiana; which 
in that grant is declared to be bounded westward 
by New Mesico, exstward by Czrolina, and ex- 
tending inward to the Hiinvis and to the sources 
of the Mississippi, and of its principal branches. 

Mr. Cevallos says that these claims of France 
were never admitted or recognized by Spain. 
Be it so. Neither were the claims cf Spain ever 
i acknowledged or admitted by France; the boun- 
dary was disputed anc never settled, it still re- 








mains to be settled; and here is a simple state- 
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ment of the grounds alleged by each of the parties 
im support of their claims : 

On the part of the United - States. 
_ 1. The discovery of the Mississippi, from near 
its source to the ocean, by the French from Cana- 
da in 1685. 

2. ;he possession taken and establishment 
made by La Salle at the bay of St. Bernard, west 
of the rivets Trinity and Colorado, by authority 
from Louis 14th, in 1685. 

3. The charter of Louis the 14th to Crozat, in 
1712. 

4. The historical authority of Du Pratz and 
Champiguy, and of the Count de Vergennes. 
5. The geographical authority of De Lisle’s 
map ;- and especially that of the map of Don Tho- 
mas Lopez, geographer to the king of Spain, pub- 
lished in 1762. 

These documents were all referred to in the 
letter from Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe to Mr 
Cevallos, of 2Uth April, 1805. Since which time, 
and in further confirmation of the same claims, 
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authority of a charter from Louis Fourteenth — 
They were preceded by an expedition from Mexi- 
co the year before, that in 1689, to hunt out the 
French remaining of the settlement of La 
Salle. Now, what right had the viceroy of Mexj. 
co to hunt out the French who had formed a set. 
tlement under the sanction of their sovereign’s 


when Santa Fe, the capital of \ew Mexico, was 
built, Spain considered all the territory east and 
north of that province, as far as the Mississippi 
and the Missouri, as her property ; that the whole 
circumference of the Gulf of Mexico was hers: 
j and that Philip the Second had issued a royal or- 
der to exterminate every foreigner who should 
dare to penetrate into it; so chat the whole ques- 
tion ot right between the Uu.ited States and 





|| Spain, with regard to this boundary, centres in 


this—the naked pretension of Spain to the whole 
circumference of the Gulf of Mexico, with the 


|| exterminating order of Philip the Second on one 


the government of the United States are enabled |} side, and the actual occupancy of France, by a 


to refer you to the following. 
6. A map published by Homann at Nurem- | 
berg, in 1712. 
A geographical work, published in 1717, at | 
London, entitled Atlas Geographicus, or a Com- | 
lete System of Geography Ancient and Modern, | 
1 which the map of Louisiana marks its extent | 
from the Rio Bravo to the Perdido. In both ! 
these maps, the fort built by La Salle is laid down | 
on the spot now called Matagorda. 
8. An official British map, published in 1755, 
by Bowen, intended to point out the boundaries 
of the British, Spanish and French colonies in 


solemn charter from Louis Fourteenth, on the 
other. Well might Messrs. Pinckney and Mon- 
roe write to Mr. Cevalios, in 1805, that the claim 
of the United States to the boundary of. the Rio 
Bravo was as clear as their right to the island of 
New Orleans. 

In the letter of Messrs. Pinckney and Moaroe 
to Mr. Cevallos of the 20th of April, 18035, refer- 
ring to the historical documents relative to the 
j discovery and naming of Louisiana, they state, 

that the Mississippi was discovered, with * its 
| waters and dependant country as low down the 








river as the Arkansas, by the Sieurs Jolici and 


North America. Marquette, from Canada, as early as the | car 
9. The narrative published at Paris, of Hen- | 1673, and to its mouth by the father Hennepin. in 


nepin, in 1683; of Tonti, in 1697 ; and of Joutel 
in 1713. 
luv The letter from colonel La Harpe to Don |! 
Martin D’Alarconne, of 8th July, 1719. (A. 1. )) 
B. 2.) i 
11. The order from the French governor of , 
Louisiana, Bienville, to La Harpe, of 10th of Au- ;; 
gust, 1721. (C,3) 
12. The geographical work of Don Antonio de 
Alcedo, a Spanish geographer of the highest emi- 
nence ; this work and the map of Lopez having | 
been published after the cession of Louisiana to 
Spain, in 1762, afford decisive evidence of what 
Spain herself considered as the western boundary 
of Louisiana, when she had no interest in conteste | 
ing it against another state. (WV. 4.) 
On the part of Spain. 
1. The voyages of Ponce de Leon, Vasquez — 
de Ayllon, Panfilo de Narvaez, Hernando de So- ; 
to, Luis Moscosco, and other Spanish travellers, 
in the sixteenth century, who never made any | 
settlement upon any of the territories in question | 
—but who travelled, as you observe, into coun-,; 
tries too tedious to enumerate. i| 
‘the establishment of the new kingdom of Le-|; 
on and Santander, in 1595, and the province of! 
Cohaquila, in 1600. 
3. The province of Texas, founded in 1690. 
Here you will please to observe begins the 
conflict with the claims of france to the western 
boundary of Louisiana, transferved by the cession 
of tue province to the United States. the pre- 
sidios, or settlements of Las Vexas were, by your 
own statement, adverse settlements to that of La 








16380; and by De la Salle and Yonti, who jes- 
cended the river with sixty men to the ocean, and 
called the country Louisiana, in 1682; and in re- 
spect to the bay of St. Bernard in 16.5.” That 
this was done at these periods in the name and 
“under the authority of France, by acts which 
proclaimed her sovereignty over the whole coun- 
try, to other powers in a manner the most public 
and solemn, such as making settlements and 
building forts within it.” 

Yo this Mr Cevallos made no reply in 105.— 
But you, after giving an account of the murder by 
Spaniards of Reac de Laudonniere, observe, that 


. * the story related of a Recollet Friar, called Fa- 


ther Hennepin, is still more ridiculous, who is said 
to have been made a prisoner by the Indians at 
the time they were at war with the French of Ca- 
nada, and taken to the Ilinois, wherice he was oc- 
cupied in exploring the country as far as the 
banks of the river St. Louis or Mississippi, of 
which he took possession in the name of Louis 
the Fourteenth, and gave it the name of Louisiana 
(doubtless in his secret thoughts and by a mere 
mental act.”) You add, that these accounts and 
others of a like nature are ‘contemptible in 
themselves, even although the facts they relate 
were authentic, since nothing can be inferred 
from them that can favor the idea started by 
those wh. speak of those transient adventures 
and tacursions.* 

I have in my possession, sir, and it shall, when 
you please, »+ subject to your inspection, a vol- 
‘ene. published at Paris in the year 1683, the ti- 
ie of which 1s, ** Description de la Louisiane, 






Salle, who, six years before, had taken formal nouveilement decouverie, au Sud-Ouest, de la 


pessession of the country in the namé of, and by 


authority ? You will tell me that from the time ’ 
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Nouvelle France, par ordre du Roy, dedice a sa 
majeste. Parle RP Lais Hennepin. Missionarie 
toilet et Notairo apostolique.” (Description 
Me Louisiana recendly discovered to the southwest 
if ew France, 6y order of the king. Dedicared | 
; his majesty by the Rev. Father Louis Henne 
oi a Recollet missionary and apostolic noiasy.) 
fh the preface to the king, the author says :— 
« Sire, | should never have dared to take the lib- 
erty of offering to your majesty the narrative of 
anew discovery, which the sicur de la Salle, go- 
yernor of Fort Frontenac, my companions «act imy- 
self have just made to the southwest of New 
France, if it had not been undertaken by your or- 
ders.” “We have given the name of Louisiana 
to this great discovery, being pursuaded that your 
majesty would not disapprove that a part of the | 
earth watered by a river of more than eight hun- 
dred leagues, ancl much greater than Europe, 
which may be called the delight of America, and 
which is capable of forming au ,great empire, 
should henceforth be known by the august nume | 
of Louis, that it may thereby have asort of right to! 
your protection, and hope for the advantage of 
belonging to you. 

Now, sit, permit me to request you to compare 
this authentie statement with that perversion of 
all storical evidence, by which you have styled 
and have attempted to make the story oi Father 
Hennepin’s discovery of Louisiana ridiculous.— 
Here is a book published at Paris, dedicated to 
Louis the X{Vth, at the most glorious period of 
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ness, which will be tedious to you, because it is 
precisely Apon the character of La Salle’s expedi- 
tions that the grant of Louisiana to Crozat, by Lou- 
is the XLVth, is in express terms founded ;_ be- 
cause you have represented these expeditions in 
the colors thus marked, with the avowed purpose 
of weakening the original title of Louisiana, and 
because you know that the characters, diametri- 
cally opposite, which I shall now prove to have 
belonged to them, must Jead to the result of an 
incontes‘able title, in France, and consequently, 
at this time, in the United Staies. 1 answer the 
above insinuatio;:s, in the order in which they 
have been stated 

there are three narratives of the expeditions 
of La Salle ail publish: i at Paris by persons whe 
accompanied him im them. 

The first in 1683, by Father Louis Hennepin ; 
the same volume from which I have already pre- 
sented you an extract. 

The second by the chevalier Tonti, governor of 
Fort St. Louis, at Hiinois, published in 1697 

The third by Jeutel, who was with him in his 
lust expedition, and almost by his side when he 
fell by the hands of an assassin. 

Of all the heroic enterprizes, which in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries signalized the 
discoveries by Europeans upon this continent, 
there is not one of which the evidence is more 
certain, authentic and particuiar, than of those of 
La Salle. . 

La Salle, after having resided many years in 





his reign, declaring to the world the discovery of 
Louisiana-—declaring that it was made by his or- 
ders, and called by his name, for the express pur- 
pose of entitling it to become his property. Is 


this contemptible? Is this a secret thought or a- 


mere mental act ? Is this a transient adventure or 
incursion? And, after calling this information too 


' 
iT 


Canada, as governor of Fort Frontenac, formed 
the project of exploring the country from thence 
to the Gulph of Mexico, and taking possessionof 
it, inthe name of his sovereign. He weni to 
| France for the purpose of obtaining the royal 
ain to his enterprize; ,‘ his majesty, (says 
| Tonti,) not content with merely approving his 





vague and uncertain, upon which to found a title, design, caused orders to be given to him, granting 
can you talk of the rights of possession derived to ;him permission to go and put it in execution; 
Spain from the travels of Ponce de Leon, Fran- | and, to assist him to carry so vast a project into 
cisco de Garey, and Vasquez de Ayllon ? ‘| effect, shortly after, the necessary succors were 
Your view of the expeditions and adventure of ! furnisied him, with entire liberty to dispose of 
La Salle is equally remote from the real and well all the countries which he might discover.” 
authenticated facts. ‘Let us sce,” you say, ; He sailed from La Rochelle the 14th of July, 
“what importance can be attached to what issaid 1678, and arrived at Quebec the 15th of Septem- 
of Bernard [Robert] de la Salle, who in i679 de- ber. On the 18th of November of the same year, 
scended from Canada to the Mississippi, and there ‘he left fort Frontenac, to proceed upon his expe- 
built fort Crevecoeur according to Mr. du Pratz, ; dition, with thirty men; ‘Conti and Father Henne- 
or fort Prudhomme, according to others. — What pin being of the company. After spending more 
is certain, amounts to this, that he only madea ra-: than a year in traversing the four Lakes, now 
pid incursion from Canada to the Mississippi, as : known by the names of Ontario, Erie, Huron and 
any Other adventurer might do, crossing the terri- ;| Michigan, and erecting forts at suitable places, 
tories of another nation ; that he returned to Que- H where he landet from them; he embarked upon 
bec, without any further result, than that of an ‘the Hlinois river. and having descenued it for 
imperfect exploration of the country, and that he ; some distance, was obliged to stop. from the dis- 
embarked at Quebec for France, from whence he || appointmeut of losing a boat from which he ex- 
returned in 1684, with an expedition composed of || pected suppiies. Herc, ason the Lilinois river, 
four vessels, commanded by captain Beaujeu, to i he built fort Crevecoeur—divided his company in- 
explore the mouth of the Mississippi,” &c. In}; to two separate parties, one for ascending the 
this passage you represent, | Mississippi to its source, and the other for pro- 
1. The facts attending the expedition of La || ceeding down that river. Father Hennepin was: 
Salle as uncertain. of the former of these parties, and in their pro- 
2. That he only made a rapid incursion, as a‘| gress upwards, which they accomplished higher 
private adventurer, and so far as related to his || than the falls of St. Anthony, was taken prisoner 
exploring expedition, with an imperfect resuit. |} by the Indians, and, after some time, was releas- 
3. That he only went from Canada ¢o the Mis- |] ed by them; found his way back to Quebec, and 
sissippi, and thence returned to Quebec, whence || thence returned to France, and published the 
he embarked for France. book of which Lhave spoken In this book, pub- 
4. That he only crossed the territories of ano- || lished in 1683, at Paris, and marked as having 
ther nation, (meaning Spain.) ; been finished printing the Sth of January, of that 
{ examine this part of your note, with a minute- “ year, three mogths before La salle had reached 
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the mouth of the Mississippi, there is a map of the 
river as far down as Hennepin descended it, after 
he pxurted from La Salle, and upwards to the falls 
of St. Anthony, and the river St. Francis, above 
then; at some distance above which, within a few 
leagues of its source, is the Oak Tree upon which 
the arms of France were carved by the detach- 
ment from La Salle’s expedition, authenticating 
with the most minute precision the discovery of 


the Mississippi, to within a small distance of its! 


source as well as its course to the Gulf of Mexico. 
On the same map are also marked the fort at the 
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turned with the frigate to France; the two oth 

vessels were lost in the bay; and La Salle after 
several unsuccessfi'l attempts to find the Mi n 
sippi, on the 12th January, 1687, left, at his fo 

twenty persons, inchiding seven women, unde. 
the command pf Le Barbler, and took his depar- 
ture with sixteen others, to go by land to the Thi 
nois, and thence through Canada to France, to seek 
further reinforcement and supplies. On this 
journey he was baselv assassinated on the 19th of 
Margh, 1687, by two of his own men, and left 
‘| name among the illustrious discoverers of the hew 





Miamies, and that of Crevecoeur, on the Illinois |} world, second only to that of Columbus, with 


river, constructed by La Salle’s orders. 


whose history and adventures, his own bear, in 


In the mean while La Salle was obliged to || many particulars, a striking resemblance, His 


leave the other part of his company under the 


command of Tonti, and go back to fort Frontenac, | 


for the supplies and reinforcements which had 
failed him, by the loss of his boat. He returned 
and joined them again, in November, 1682, pro- 
ceeded down to.the Mississippi, and tothe mouth of 
the Wabash, where they built the fort Prudhomme, 
which you have confounded with that of Creve- 
soeur, after which they continued descending and 
successively meeting the Cappa, Arkansas, ‘Ten. 
sas, Abenake, Tacucas, and Natchez Ii:dians, and, 
on the 7th of April, 1683, reached the mouth of 
the Mississippi, where after the religious solemni 
ty ofa Te Deum, they took formal possession of 
the country, erected a cross, fastened the arms of 
France upon a tree, and built several huts, which 
they surrounded with suitable intrenciiments. La 
Salle, having thus accomplished the object of bis 
expedition, returned the same way, ascending the 
river, to his fort of Prudhomme, which he reached 
on the 12th of May, and where he was some tiine 
detained by sickness. ‘* On his arrival at Quebec, 
(says again Tonti,) he informed the whole city of 
his great discoveries,and of the voluntary submission 
of so many different Indian nations to the power 
of the king. A Te Deum was celebrated as a 
thanksgiving for this happy accession to the glory 
ofthe crown. The eagerness of Mr. La Salle to 
go and make known to the king and his ministers 
the success of his travels, obliged him to hasten 
his departure. He left Canatla in the beginning 
of October, 1683. On his return to France he was 
received with many marks of distinction by the 
king and his ministers, and a new expedition was 
fitted out of four vessels and nearly three hin- 
dred persons, for the purpose of forming » colony 
atthe mouth of the Mississippi. One of these 
ships was a frigate of the king, of 40 guns, com-| 
manded by Mr. de Beaujeu, in which La Salle 
himself, bis brother Cavelier, and the principal 
persons belonging to the expedition, embarked. 
Another was a sinaller armed vessel, which the 
king had given tc La Salle. The third, a flute of 
three hundred tons, laden with all the articles ne- 
cessary for the settlement of the country; and the 
fourth, a small sloop of 30 tons, freighted for St. 
Domingo, where the expedition stopped on its 
way, but before their arrival at which, this last 
vessel was taken by Spanish cruizers. This ex- 
pedition sailed from La Rochelle on the 24th of 
July, 1684. 

They failed in finding the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, their destination ; an accident similar to that 
which had happened to the first settlers of N. Eng- 
land; and after many disasters, landed and built 


| brother Cavelier, however, with Joutel, father 
Anastase and several others of the party with 
whom he had commenced the journey, success. 
fully accomplished it, arrived at the French fort 
at the Hlinois, where they found Tonti still in 
command, after having again been down to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, conformably to his or. 
ders from LaSalle, to meet the expedition from 
Europe, and after waiting some time there, re. 
turned to his post From the fort at the Hlinois,- 
Cavelier, Joutel and father Anastase, proceeded to 
Qiebec. and thence returned to France, where 
they arrived in October, 1683, and where Joutel 
published the narrative of the expedition to which 
[ have referred. 

From this work of Joutel it likewise appears, 
that the fort and colony left by La Salle at.the 
westward of the Colorado, was destroyed, not as 
you state by the Indians, but by the Spaniards 
from Mexico; who, until that time, had never 
iad any settlement of any kind, nearer than Pa- 
nuco, and who, by your own account, bad no 
other right or authority for this act, than the royal 
order of Philip the Second, to exterminate all 
foreigners penetrating into the Gulf of Mexico, 

The settlement of La Salle, therefore, at the 
head of the bay of St. Bernard, wesiward of the 
river which he called Riviere aux Boeufs, but 
which you call Colorado of Texas, was not, as 
you have represented it, the unauthorized iicur- 
sion of a private adventurer into the territories 
of Spain, but an establishment having every char- 
acter that could sanction the formation of any Eu- 
ropean colony upon this continent ; and the vice- 
roy of Mexico had no more right to destroy it by 
a military force, than the present viceroy would 
have, to send an army and destroy the city of New 
Orlears It was a part of Louisiana discovered by 
La Salie under formal and express authority from 
the king of France; and the royal exterminating 
order of Philip the Second was’ but one of the 
multitude of sanguinary acts which signalized the 
reign and name of that monarch, while the name 
of La Salle is entitled to stand high in the glorious 
roll of the benefactors of mankind. After this 
statement, founded upon the most authentic 
documents, the foundation of the presidio of Tex- 
as, in 1693, was, by vour own showing, an unlaw- 
ful encroachment upon the territories of France, 
which, by the first of the three principles laid 
down by Messrs Pinckney and Monroe, at Aran- 
juez, and above referred to, extended on the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, half way to the nearest 
spanish settlements of Panuco, namely, to the Rio 
Bravo. : 
Your “thorough investigation” of the history 





n fort in February, 1685, at the head of the bay of 
$3t. Bernard, or, as they call it, of St. Louis, and | 


of the original French sett'ements at the Hlinois 





westward of the river Colorado. Beaujeu re- 


and the Arkansas, is as unfortunate, and as wide 
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from the facts, as all the rest of your disseriation 


upon the history of Louisiana. The following 
translated ¢\tracis from the work entitled * Der- 
nieres Jecouvertes, dans { Amerique Septentrion- 
gle de M. de la Salle, mises an jour par M. le 
Chevalier de Tonti, gouverneur du fort St. Louis 
gux Hlinois.” (Last discoveries in North Ameri 
ca, of Mr de ls Salle, published by the chevalier, 
Tonti, governor of fort St. Louis, at the Tihnsis, 
Paris, 1697) will furnish you more correct ideas 
on the subject “a8 

When La Salle left his fort Creveccoeur, on 
the Sth of November, 1680, to go back to Canada 
for supplies, ‘on the third day (says Tonti) he 

( rived at the great village of the lllinois, where, 
after having observed the situation of the coun- 
try, in the midst of several nations of the Miamis, 
Kickapoos, Ainovs, Mescontaws, and several o- 
thers, watered by a beautiful river, he thought 
that he ought to build a fort upon aheight com- 
manding the whole country, as well to make 
himself master of allthese different tribes, as to 
serveasa retreat and a rampart for our French 
poeple.” (p. 94.) Mr, de la Salle, after learning 
that his boat was “ lost, was not in the least dis- 
composed, but wrote to me immediately, sent me 
with his letter the plan of the fortthat he had 
designed, and ordered me to come and set to 
work upon it without delay.” Tonti accordingly 
went and began the building of the fort, which, 
from various untoward events, he was soon ob:ig- 
ed to abandon. La Salle, afterwards, before re- 
joining Tonti to proceed down the river, went to 
the new fort and left several workmen to continue, 
and some soldiers to guardit. But it was upon 
hisreturn from the mouth of the Mississippi, on 
leaving Michilimackinac, to go to France, that he 
gave orders to Tonti to finish the fort. 

®He. charged me with the duty to go and fi- 
nish fort St. Louis, of which he gave me govern- 
ment, with a full power to dispose of the lands 
in the neighborhood; and left all his people under 
my command, with the exception of six French. 
men, whom he took with him to accompany him 
toQuebec. We departedon the same day, he for 
Canada and 1 for the fIlinois.” 

Tonti accordingly finished the fort, round 
which a regular-and rapid settlement was formed; 
and a new governor of Canada, having displaced 
him in the command of the fort, he was restored 
to it through the influence of La Salle by a regu- 
lar commission from the king, Louis the 14th. 

So much for the settlement at the Ulinois. You 
have seen that when La Salle, in 1683 returned to 
France, to fit ont-the new expedition for the 
mouth of the Mississippi, he ordered Tonti, at 
the proper time, to go down from fort St. Louis 
andmeet him there. In the autumn of 1684, 
Tonti was informed by the governor of Canada, 
that La Salle had sailed from La Rochelle with 
four ships for the Gulph of Mexico. He there 
fore, took with him forty men from fort St. Louis, 
and went down the river to the gulph. where he 
waited until Easter Monday, 1685, for I # Salie’s 
arrival. He was obliged to go back disappointed, 
and on his way upwards, when he came to the 
Arkansas, he says, “ My French companions, de- 
lighted with the beauty of the climate, asked my 
permission to settle there. As our intention was 
only to humanize and civilize the savages by as- 
sociating with them, [readily gave my consent. I 
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there, with four Indians to proceed with the 

building, and 1 ga.c them leave to lodge there. 
themscives, and to‘ culiivate as much of the land 

as they could clear. ‘This little colony bas since 

then so much enc:eased and multiplied that it has 

become a resting place for the Frenchmen who 

travel in that country.” 

I trust, sir, we siall hear no more of the 

independent and unconnected Indian colonies of 

the Uhnois, and the Arkansas; nor of the pretend- 

ed settlements of the French there. 

You consider the cnarter of Louis the 14th to 

Grozat, as asolitary document, warranted by no- 

thing that had preceded, znd supported by no- 

thing that followed it, and you appear to believe 

that the first expedition to Louisiana, was that of 

1699 and 1700. LThaveshown you, sir, that-that 

expedition was fitted out, as it is represented in 

the grant to Grozat, merely to carry into execu- 
tion the project originally formed by La Salle. 
The Mississippi, from near its source -to the o- 
cean, had been discovered by him in an expedi- 
tion meditated by him for many years before, for 
which he had obtained the authority from Louis 
the 14th, through the influence and patronage of 
Colbert. he expedition of Joliet, in 1673; Hen- 

nepin says, wasonly an cnvious rival attempt, to 
forestal the great design which was even then 
known to be intended by DaSalle, and for which 
he had already been making laborious and expen- 
sive preparations. Joliet reacned the Mississippi, 
and returned without making any other discovery 
or settlement; but La Salle’s undertaking has eve- 
ry characteristic of sublime genius, magnanimous 
enterprize, and heroic execution. To him, and 
to him alone, the people of this continentare in- 
debted for the discovery, from its source to the o- 
cean of the Mississippi, the father of the floods; 
and of the numberless millions’ of freemen, des- 
tined in this and future ages to sail on his bosom, 
and dwell along his banks, and those of his tribu- 
tary streams, there is not one, but will be deeply 
indebted, for a large portion of the comforts and 
enjoyments of life, to the genius and energy of 
La Salle. 

It was in the order of Providence, that he 
should not live to accomplish the whole of his un- 
dertaking, but that he shouid so nearly accom- 
plish it, as to place it beyond the power of eve ts, 
that 1t should perish with him His project was 
revived immediately after the peace of Ryswick, 
and settlements were effected by d’Iberville ard 
his brother, near the month of the Mississippi, 
upon the Gulph of Mexico. They languished, 


as they naturally must, during the war of the Spa- 


nish succession. The grant to Grozat, after a 
very few years, was transferred to the Mississippi 
company, and, soon afer the peace of Utrecht, the 
city of New Orleans was founded. 

There is no doubt, that ifthe viceroy of Mexico 
could have exterminated d’Iberville and his expe- 
dition, no French settlement on the Gulph would 
have been made. ‘The Spanish establishment at 
Pensacola had been mace only one month before 
hearrived there, and solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting him. he Spaniards protested even a- 
gainst his entering the Mississipp!. So it was af.’ 
terwards, when the French settiement was made 
at Natchitoches. Immediately afterwards, was 
founded the post at Adaes. Wherever a French 
man took « seat, there appeared a Spaniard from 
Mexico to dispute his right to it; but the original 








formed the plan of a house for myselfat the Ar 
Ransas, Ileftten Frenchmen of my company 


usurpation, which vitiated al! those that followed, 
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was the foundation of the Presidio of Texas, after | 
ext:pating the settlement of La Salle at the Bay} 
of >. Bernard. And so far was France from re-| 
novncing or uabdicating any part of the right as-' 
sericd in the charter to Crozat, that, under the 
Mississippi company, Mr. de Bourman was ap- 
pe ned with a salary, ascommandant on the Mis- 
soit) ‘and Bernard la Harpe commandant for the 
Bay of St. Bernard. In August, 1721, he went 
there, and left a new impression of the arms of 
France, as a continued assertion of the title. A 
vessel ccmmanded by Berenger, had been sent 
there, and had left a sergeant and three men the 
year before. he correspondence between De 
La Harpe and d’Alarconne, shows the respeetive 
claims both of France and Spain at that time, nor 
do they appear to have been, nor have vou exhi- 
bited any document to show that they had been 
in any manner varied, until the cession of the pro- 
vince to Spain, in November, 1762 

You affirm, that * from the year 1695 the pro- 
vince of Texas has continued in perfect tranquil- 
ity under the Spanisi government, and no turther 
attempts were made by the French to penetrate 
into any part of it.’ The letter of M. de !a Harpe, 
to Don Martin D’Alarconne, of 8th July, 1,19, is 
sufficient to refute this assertion. 

You assert, that the French settlements of 
Natchez and Natchitoches were made only thro’ 
the su‘ference or permission of the Spanish go- 
vernors, for the sole purpose of trading with the 
Indians. Wesaythat you have not a pariicle of 
evidence to support this assertion, and that the 
whole tenor of the historical evidence is to the 
contrary: that the post of Natchitoches, particular- 
ly, was established with the deliberate purpose of 
preventing a Spanish establishment there, and 
that the mission of St Michel to the Adaes, was 
founded after it, and in opposition to it. You ad- 
mit, yourself, that, although positive orders were 
issued by the Spanish governors, to drive the 
French from the whole district, and to destroy 
both the ports of Natchez and Natchitoches; vet 
the officer charged with the execution of the or- 
ders, after advancing with a sufficient force for 
that purpose, acceded to the proposals of the 
French at Natchitoches, that Arroyo Hondo, mid- 
wiy between Natchitoches and Adaes, should be 
considered as the dividing line, until the determi 
nation of the two courts; which state of things 
you say continued until the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain in 1762. What clearer proof could be 
required, that the French never renounced their 
claim tothe countries watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches; and that Spain has nothing to 
oppose to that claim, which she might not with 
xs mucli force oppose to the right of France to 
every other part of the colony of Louisiana? 

You allege, that, upon the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain, a memoir of its proper extent and li- 
mits was drawn up by Mr. Kerlet, who haa been 
many vears governor of tlie province, and deli- 
vered by the duke de Choiseul to the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, as a supplement to the act of 
cession. That this memoir contained a descrip- 
tion of its proper extent and limits, and agrees 
substantially with your assertion. Permit me to 
observe, that had you produced the memoir it- | 
self, it might have beena subject of reply or of | 
remark; that, not having produced it, you cannot! 
expect it should be considered as possinly difier- 
ing in substance from the charter of Louis the 
Fourteenth, by which alone Louisiana had been 





held, or from the subsequent memoir of the 
Count de Vergennes, and that the ri rht of 
United States can as little be affe Gut OF ‘the 

senile bey Bs airected by secret 
memoirs, as by Imaginary treaties or xterm; 
ing royal orders of Philip the Second. With 
gard to your offer of further demonstratic, “t 
the Spanish title, if they are of the like red s 
tion with these, you will do well to spare rie 
self and me the waste of time, which it Rana 
take to produce and to notice them. You _ 
the goodness to inform me, in the name of the 
king, your master, that Spain has an indisputable 
right to all the right bank of the Mississippi, b ; 
that his majesty has resolved to claim it ‘oles 
with a view to adnere to the uti possidetis of 176, 
U, sir, you will exhibit any evidence of right in 
Spain to the right bank of the Mississippi, it. will 
be considered by the government of the United 
States with ail the attention to which it can be 
entitled. In the mean time you cannot but per- 
ceive that this pretension is utterly incompatible 
both with that advanced in another part of your 
note, of aright in Spain to the whole circumfe. 
rence of the Gulph of Mexico, and with that to 
the uti possidetis of 1764 

The question of disputed boundaries between 
European settlements m America, is not new. 
From the nature of these tettlements, the imper- 
tect geographical knowledge possessed by all the 
partics to them, of the countries where they form. 
ed tieir establishments, and the grasping spirit by 
which they were all more or less animated in 
forming them, it was inevitable that disputed 
boundaries should be an apendage to them all. 
Of this spirit of boundless ambition, Spain gave 
the most memorable example by the original 
pretension of engrossing to herself the whole A- 
merican hemisphere. The common sense and 
common feeling of mankind could not and did not 
long tolerate this assimption. With what linger. 
ing reluctance, and by what ungracious grada- 
tions, Spain was compelled to recede from it, is 
notorious in the annals of the last three centu- 
rics; but it is among the most curious character. 
istics of your notes, to show, that she clings to 
these long exploded pretensions still You have 
not scrupled, even at this day, to style the most 
ancient settlements of other European nations in 
America, “attempts to disturb the Spaniards in 
their possessions in the New World.” . 

You recal to mind with exultation, as if point- 
ing to the most splendid monuments of Spanish 
glory, the ferociousness with which they attacked, 
and made prisoners, and put to death, and over- 
threw, dissipated and destroyed the forts and set- 
tlements of Francis Ribaut, and Rene de-Laudon- 
niere the companion of Coligny. You recite 
with triumph the expedition of Alonzo de Leon, 
to scourthe country and hunt out the remant » 
the brave and enterprizing but unfortunate L. 
Salle’s establishment. You record, as one of your 
proudest title deeds, the rigorous execution of the 
sentence of a court martial upon the Spanish go- 
verno: ¢* Adaes, Sandovel, for yielding a musket 
shot’s length of ground to the French governor of 
Natchitoches, suffering under the calamity of an 


siana an intrusive establishment, style the au- 
thentic charter of Louis Fourteenth the absurd 
and despicable act of a disordered imagination, 
assert more than once the right of Spain to the 
|whole circumference of the Gulph of Mexico, 
‘and talk of the territory and dominions of the 





inundation. You call the whole colony of Loui- 
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crown of Spain, as if we were living in the age 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or of Charles the Fifth. 

To allsuch pretensions on the part of Spam, I 
am directed to inform you, that the United States 
can never accede. The President is willing to 
hope that the time will come, when your govern- 
ment will become sensible of the uselessness of 
resorting to them. 

From the time when the establishments of Eu- 
ropean nations on these continents became com- 
mon. and their respective claims of territory un- 
der the charters of their sovereigns, were found 
to interfere with one another, reason, justice and 
necessity concurred in pointing out to them cer- 
tain rules and principles for the adjustment of 
their conflicting claims. By these rules and princi- 
ples, we are wi'ling that the question of the wes- 


tern boundary of Louisiana maybe decided. Till } 


Spain, who has repeatedly acceded to then here- 
tofore, shall be prepared to abide by them on this 
decision, it will be of little avail to pursue a dis- 
cussion, upon which the principles of the parties 
are utterly irreconcilable together. 

With regard to the third of the subjects of 
difference between Spain and the United States, 
that remains to be adjusted; the claims of indem- 
nification for injuries, losses, and damages, suffer- 
ed by \merican citizens from Spanish authorities 
and subjects, and within Spanish jurisdiction, 7 
fiatter myself, from the tenor of your note, de- 
voted particularly to the consideration of this 
point, that it is not absolutely unsusceptible of 
being brought to a favorable issue. You express 
the willingness of your government to resume the 
unratified convention of 1892, and to extend its 
stipulations to the cases of complaint of a similar 
character to. those provided for init, which have 
since that time accrued. 
tention of this government, that its engagements 
should be reciprocal, and if this was not expressly 
declared in my note of the 16th of January, it was 
merely because the President was not aware that 
any such claims of Spanish subjects, for indemni- 
ties from the American. government, were in eX- 
istence. I am authorized to assure you that 
there will be no difficulty in including any such 
asmay exist inthe convention, and making the 
United States answerable for all the indemnities 
which may be justly due by them. As you have 
also been empowered to include the cases of in- 


juries and losses of citizens of the United States, || 


in consequence of the suppression by the Spanish 
intendant of the deposite at New Orleans as sti- 
pulated by the treaty of 27th October, 1795, it 
cannot be necessary for me to reply to your ob- 
jections against the admission of those claims. 1 
the more readily pass over that argument, because, 
as itismerely a repetion of what was urged on 
the same point by Mr Cevallos in 1805, it may 
suffice to refer you, for a full and comp'ete refu- 
tation of it, to the letter from. Messrs. Pinckney 
and Monroe to him, of 26th February of that vear 

But even upon this branch of the negotiation, 
it is with regret that the President perceives a 
persevering determination ot your government, 
to exclude, from the consideration of the com- 
missioners for settling indemnities, the cases of 
American sufferers from French spoliations com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of Spain. In an- 
swer to your reference to the arguments of Mr. 
Ceyallos on this point, in his notes to Messrs. 
Pinckney and Monroe, of 10th February, and 5 
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fer you to their letters to him of 28th January, 
12th and 26th February, 8th March, 9th April, 
and 12th May, with the statement then made by 
them of French captures of American vessels 
carried into the ports of Spain, and the demon- 
stration that no indemnity for any one of those 
cases had even been demanded by the American 
government, of France, much less provided for 
in the conventions between the United States 
and France, of 1800 and 1803 When you say 
that, “ no reply was made on the part of the 
United States, weakening in the Jeast the force 
of the principles and the truth of the facts, on 
which the opposition of Spain toa responsibility 
for those damages and injuries was founded,” it 
is impossible to account for your assertion, but by 
supposing that you have not been furnished by 
your government with a copy of the abovemen- 
tioned statement. 1 therefore now enclose (KE 5) 
a copy of it, in which you will find how grossly 
mistaken with regard to the facts,-are all the al- 
legations in the letter of the French minister of 
foreign relations to admiral Gravina, of 27th-July, 
1804, of which you have inserted in your note an 
entire copy, and of which Mr Cevallos had afrea- 
dy favored Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe with an 
extract. 


it may be proper here to present some obvious 





It is undoubtedly the in- |) 


remarks upon the frequent appeals to the opi-« 
|nions.and assertions of France (under the govern- 
ment of Napoleon) in reference tothe controver- 
| sy between the United States and Spain, which 
| were made by Mr. Cevallos at Aranjuez, in 1805, 
and which are now repeated by you. with as 
‘much confidence as if you considered France, as 
‘then governed, the most impartial of umpires, and 
,the most disinterested of friends. 


At that time, when these opinions and repre- 
isentations of France, were alleged by Mr Ce- 
| Vailos, they were answered by the American mi- 
jnisters with the firmness which became the repre- 
|sentatives of a great and independent nation, and 
| with the sentiment, at once of their country’s dig- 
|nity, and of the respect due to the government of 
France, with which the United States were in am- 
lity. With regard tothe eastern limits of Louisi- 
jana, they observed that, the question depenaing 
upon the construction of a treaty to which the 
United States were a party, the opinion of France 
|concerning it could be of no more weight in it- 
self than that of the United States. That, in a- 
dopting the phraseology of the treaty of St. tide- 
|phonso, when France declined substituting @ 
more specific definition of boundaries, the Unit- 
ed States could not be supposed to have subject- 
ed themselves to the subsequent explanatory re- 
striction by France, of that which she then chose 
to leave standing upon the force of the terms 
themselves; and that the delivery of the pro- 
vice by the commissioner of France to the United 
States, having been without any such limitation, it 
is obvious that he had received it alike without li- 
mitation. 


With respect to the Frénch spoliations within 
Spanish jurisdiction, while the interest, of Frange 
yas so immediate and direct, as to take from her 
opinion allegiance to the consideration due to an 
impartial arbitrator, it was supposed that the pro- 
per view of the subject had not been presented 
to the emperor; andthe most unequivocal demon- 
siration was given that no indemnity or satisfac- 





[4} March, 1805, it will be sufficient for me to re- 





tion had been received, or even demanded from 
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was the foundation of the Presidio of Texas, after, 
ext: nating the settlement of La Salle at the Bay} 
of &. Bernard. And so far was France from re-! 
no: cing or abdicating any part of the right as- 
sericd in the charter to Crozat, that, under the} 
Mississippi company, Mr. de Bourman was ap- 
pe ved with a salary, ascommandant on the Mis- 
so .1: and Bernard la Harpe commandant for the 
Bay of St. Bernard. In August, 1721, he went 
there, and Jeft a new impression of the arms of 
France, as a continued assertion of the title. A 
vessel ccmmanded by Berenger, had been sent 
there, and had left a sergeant and three men the 
year before. Vhe correspondence between De 
La Harpe and d’Alarcomie, shows the respeetive 
claims voth of France and Spain at that time, nor 
do they appear to have been, nor have vou exhi- 
bited any document to show that they had been 
in any manner varied. until the cession of the pro- 
vince to Spain, in \ovember, 1762 

You affirm, that “ from the year 1693 the pro- 
vince of Texas has continued in perfect tranquil- 
ity under the Spanisa government, and no turther | 
attempts were made by the French to penetrate | 
into any part of it.’ The letter of M. de !a Harpe, 
to Don Martin D’Alarconne, of 8th July, i, 19, is 
sufficient to refute this assertion. 

You assert, that the French settlements of 
Natchez and Natchitoches were made only thro’ 
the su‘ference or permission of the Spanish go- 
vernors, for the sole purpose of trading with the 
Indians. We say that you have not a pariicle of 
evidence to support this assertion, and that the 
whole tenor of the historical evidence is to the 
contrary: that the post of Natchitoches, particular- 
ly, was established with the deliberate purpose of 
preventing a Spanish establishment there, and 
that the mission of St Michel to the Adses, was 
founded after it, and in opposition to it. You ad- 
mit, yourself, that, although positive orders were 
issued by the Spanish governors, to drive the 
French trom the wholc district, and to destroy 
both the ports of Natchez and Natchitoches; vet 
the officer charged with the execution of the or- 
ders, after advancing with a sufficient force for 
that purpose, acceded to the proposals of the 
French at Natchitoches, that Arroyo Hondo, mid- 
way between Natchitoches and Adaes, should be 
considered 2s the dividing line, until the determi 
nation of the two courts; which state of things 
you say continued until the cession of Louisiana 
to Spain in 1762. What clearer proof could be 
required, that the French never renounced their 
claim tothe countries watered by the Mississippi 
and its branches; and that Spain has nothing to 
oppose to that claim, which she might not with 
xs mucli force oppose to the right of France to 
every other part of the colony of Louisiana? 

You allege, that, upon the cession of Louisiana | 
to Spain, a memoir of its proper extent and li-i 
mits was drawn up by Mr. Kerlet, who had been | 
many years governor of tlie province, and deli- | 
vered by the duke de Choiseul to the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris, as a supplement to the act of | 
cession. That this memoir contained a descrip- | 
tion of its proper extent and limits, and agrees 
substantially with your assertion. Permit me to! 
observe, that had you produced the memoir it-; 
self, it might have beena subject of reply or of 
remark; that, not having producedit, vou cannot! 
expect it should be considered as possinl, dilier- | 
ing in substance from the charter of Lotis the | 
Fourteenth, by which alone Louisiana had been 
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held, or from the subsequent memoir of tl 
Count de Vergennes, and that the right of = 
United States can as little be affected by . 


: : : se 

memoirs, as by imaginary treaties or exiennion 

ing royal orders of Philip the Second With = 
, nk 


gard to your offer of further demonstrations of 
the Spanish title, if they are of the like desc 


tion with these, you will do well to spare at 
self and me the waste of time, which it Would 


take to produce and to notice them. You have 
the goodness to inform me, in the name of the 
king, your master, that Spain has an indisputable 
night to ail the right bank of the Mississippi iat 
that his majesty has resolved to claim it sole ‘ 
with a view to adnere to the wii possidetis of 176, { 
fy sir, you will exinbit any evidence of right in 
Spain to the right bank of the Mississippi, it will 
be considered by the government of the United 
Statics with ail the attention to which it can be 
entitled. In the mean time you cannot but _per- 
ceive chat tiils pretenston ts utterly incompatible 
both with that advanced in anotier part of your 
note, of aright in Spain to _the whole circumfe. 
rence of the Gulph of Mexico, and with that to 
the uti possidetis of 1764 
; The question of disputed boundaries between 
E wopesn settlements in America, is not new. 
From the nature of these tettlements, the imper. 
tect geographical knowledge possessed by all the 
partics to them, of the countries where they form. 
ed ticir establishments, and the grasping spirit by 
vhich they were all more or less animated in 
forming them, it was inevitable that disputed 
boundaries should be an apendage to them all. 
Of this spirit of boundless ambition, Spain gave 
the most memorable example by the original 
pretension of engrossing to herself the whole A- 
merican hemisphere. The common sense and 
common feeling of mankind could not and did not 
long tolerate this ass imption. With what linger. 
ing reluctance, and by what ungracious grada- 
tions, Spain was compelled to recede from it, is 
notorious in the annals of the last three centu- 
rics; but it is among the most curious character. 
istics of your notes, to show, that she clings to 
these long exploded pretensions still You have 
not scrupled, even at this day, to style the most 
ancient settlements of other European nations in 
America, ** attempts to disturb the Spaniards in 
their possessions in the New World.” . 
You recal to mind with exultation, as if point- 
ing to the most splendid monuments of Spanish 
glory, the ferociousness with which they attacked, 
and made prisoners, and put to death, and over- 
threw, dissipated and destroyed the forts and set- 
tlements of Francis Ribaut, and Rene de Laudon- 
niere the companion of Coligny. You recite 
with triumph the expedition of Alonzo de Leon, 
to scourthe country and hunt out the remant\ 
the brave and enterprizing but unfortunate L. | 
Salle’s establishment. You record, as one of your 
proudest title deeds, the rigorous execution of the 
sentence of a court martial upon the Spanish go- 
verno: ¢* Adaes, Sandovel, for yielding a musket 
shots length of ground to the French governor of 
Natchitoches, suffering under the calamity of an 
inundation. You call the whole colony of Lou 
siana an intrusive establishment, style the au- 
thentic charter of Louis Fourteenth the absurd 
and despicable act of a disordered imagination, 
assert more than once the right of Spain to the 
whole circumference of the Gulph of Mexico, 
and talk of the territory and dominions of the 
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crowa of Spain, as if we were living in the age 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, or of Charles the Fifth. 

To allsuch pretensions on the part of Spam, | 
am directed to inform you, that the United States 
can never accede. The President is willing to 
hope that the time willcome, when your govern- 
ment will become sensible of the uselessness of 
resorting to them. 

From ‘ue time when the establishments of Eu- 
ropean nations on these continents became com- 
mon. and their respective claims of territory un- 
der the charters of their sovereigns, were found 
to interfere with one another, reason, justice and 
necessity concurred in pointing out to them cer- 
tain rules and principles for the adjustment of 
their conflicting, claims. By these rules and princi- 

jes, we are wi'ling that the question of the wes- 
tern boundary of Louisiana maybe decided. Till 
Spain, who has repeatedly acceded to then here- 
tofore, shall be prepared to abide by them on this 
decision, it will be of little avail to pursue a dis- 
cuss‘on, upon which the principles of the parties 
are utterly irreconcilable together. 

With regard to the third of the subjects of 
difference between Spain and the United States, 
that remains to be adjusted; the claims of indem- 
nification for injuries, losses, and damages, suffer- 
ed by \imerican citizens from Spanish authorities 
and subjects, and within Spanish jurisdiction, 7 
flatter mysclf, from the tenor of your note, de- 
yoted particularly to the consideration of this 
point, that it is not absolutely unsusceptible of 
being brought to a favorable issue. You express 
the willingness of your government to resume the 
unratified convention of 1892, and to extend its 
stipulations to the cases of complaint of a similar 
character to those provided for init, which have 


since that time accrued. It is undoubtedly the in- |, 
tention of this government, that its engagements 


should be reciprocal, and if this was not expressly 
declared in my note of the 16th of January, it was 
merely because the President was not aware that 


any such claims of Spanish subjects, for indemni- || 


ties from the American government, were in eXx- 
istence. I am authorized to assure you that 
there will be no difficulty in including any such 
asmay exist inthe convention, and making the 


United States answerable for all the indemnities || 


which may be justly due by them. As you have 
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fer you to their letters to him of 28th January, 
12th and 26th February, 8th March, 9th April, 
and 12th May, with the statement then made by 
them of French captures of American vessels 
carried into the ports of Spain, and the demon- 
stration that no indemnity for any one of those 
cases had even been demanded by the American 
government, of France, much less provided for 
in the conventions between the United States 
and France, of 1800 and 1803 When you say 
lthat, “no reply was made on the part of the 
|United States, weakening in the Jeast the force 
jof the principles and the truth of the facts, on 
which the opposition of Spain toa responsibility 
for those damages and injuries was founded,” it 
is impossible to account for your assertion, but by 
supposing that you have not been furnished by 
your government with a copy of the abovemen- 
tioned statement. 1 therefore now enclose (KE 5) 
a copy of it, in which you will find how grossly 
mistaken with regard to the facts,-are all the al- 
legations in the letter of the French minister of 
foreign relations to admiral Gravina, of 27th July, 
1804. of which you have inserted in your noice an 
lentire copy, and of which Mr Cevallos had atrea- 
\dy favored Messrs. Pinckney and Monroe with an 
extract 





it may be proper here to present some obvious 
remarks upon the frequent appeals to the opi« 
nions and assertions of France (under the govern- 


.|, ment of Napoleon) in reference tothe controver- 


‘sy between the United States and Spain, which 
| were made by Mr. Cevallos at Aranjuez, in 1805, 
and which are now repeated by you. with as 
much confidence as if you considered France, as 
‘then governed, the most impartial of umpires, and 
the most disinterested of friends. 

At that time, when these opinions and repre- 
isentations of France, were alleged by Mr Ce- 
,Vailos, they were answered by the American mi- 
‘nisters with the firmness which became the repre- 
sentatives of a great and independent nation, and 
| w'th the sentiment, at once of their country’s dig- 
,hity, and of the respect due to the government of 
France, with which the United States were in am- 
ity. With regard tothe eastern limits of Louisi- 
ana, they observed that, the question depenaing 
/upon the construction of a treaty to which the 





also been empowered to include the cases of in- 
juries and losses of citizens of the United States, 
in consequence of the suppression by the Spanish 
intendant of the deposite at New Orleans as sti- 
pulated by the treaty of 27th October, 1795, it 
cannot be necessary for me to reply to your ob- 
jections against the admission of those claims. 1 
the more readily pass over that argument, because, 
as itismerely a repetion of what was urged on 
the same point by Mr Cevallos in 1805, it may 
suflice to refer you, for a full and compiete refu- 
tation of it, to the letter from Messrs. Pinckney 
and Monroe to him, of 26th February of that vear 

But even upon this branch of the negotiation, 
itis with regret that the President perceives a 
persevering determination ot your government, 
to exclude, from the consideration of the com- 
missioners for settling indemnities, the cases of 
American sufferers from French spoliations com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of Spain. In an- 
swer to your reference to the arguments of Mr. 
Cevallos on this point, in his notes to Messrs. 
Pinckney and Monroe, of luth February, and 5 


| United States were a party, the opinion of ivance 
\, concerning it could be of no more weight in it- 
|| self than that of the United States. ‘That, in a- 
I dopting the phraseology of the treaty of St. tide- 
|; Phonso, when France declined substituting @ 
more specific definition of boundaries, the Unit- 
ited States could not be supposed to have subject- 
ed themselves to the subsequent explanatory re- 
striction by France, of that which she then chose 
toleave standing upon the force of the terms 
themselves; and that the delivery of the pro- 
vice by the commissioner of France to the United 
States, having been without any such limitation, it 
is obvious that he had received it alike without li- 
mitation. 

With respect to the French spoliations within 
Spanish jurisdiction, while the interest of Frange 
was so immediate and direct, as to take from her 
opinion allegiance to the consideration due to an 
impartial arbitrator, it was supposed that the pro- 
per view of the subject had not been presented 
to the emperor; and the most unequivocal demon- 








{4} March, 1805, it will be sufficient for me to re-' 


sivation was given that no indemnity or satisfac- 
tion had been received, or even demanded from 
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France by the United States, for this description 
of injuries, 

At this day your government must be aware 
that the umpirage, and evenithe oninions of France 
upon these questions, was liable to other and 
more decisive objections. Of the use which 
France was already making and was further con- 
templating to make of Spain, of her revenues anl 
possessions, not only in Europe but in every other 
quarter of the globe, little needs to be said. ‘That 
she was converting, to purposes of her own, all 
the resources of Spain, has heen since then too 
signally manifested to the world, to require fur- 
ther elucidation. It was impossivle for her to re- 
cognize that Spain was bound to indemnity the 
United States for the spoliations of French cruis- 
ers within Spanish jurisdiction, without acknow- 
ledging herself the debtor of Spain to the same 
amount. ‘Wo cali for her testimony. therefore, 
was to claim herasa witness in her own cause; to 
appeal to her opinions, was to make her the judge 
of her own delinquencies. By cowntenancnuys 


Spain in the denial of justice to others, she did | 


but reserve her asa richer spoil for herself; nor 
can it be dissembled that the resourse of Spain, 
on that occasion, was rather to the predominating 
power than tothe justice of France hese ob- 
servations are made, not with the view of re- 
proaching Spain now, for the compliances with 
which she then sought & obtaincd’the deciarations 
of France in her favor, uponher controversies with 
the United States, but to show thesolid and irre- 
fragible grounds upon which the United States 
may refuse all deference for the opinions, and 
disclaim ail credit to the statements of France. 
Atthe time when France had ceded Louisiana 
to the United States, her good offices with Spain 
to secure the acquisition of #lorida to the United 
States, had been explicitly promised. The let- 
ter of Mr. Monroe to Mr. ‘fallevrand of 8th No- 
vember, 1804, in reminding hin of. that engage- 
ment, had sufficiently shown, that the govern- 
ment of the United Statesin calling upon France 
for the performance of fier promise, had intention 


of admitting her to arbitrat: upon the extent of 


the concession which had be made by herself. 


True it is, that she not only espoused the side of 


Spain, as considering it her own, butshe even sti- 
mulated Spain to the denial of justice to the Unir- 
ed States. As her motives, if Spsin could be 
doubtful of them, must be abundantly notorio:ts 


now. it could scarcely be expected that Spain| 


should still recur to them, as entitled to the sliglit- 
est considera: ion or credit. 
(To be conc!uded in ovr next.) 
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Congress.—The first sessiun of the Fifteenth 
Congress closed about 8 o’clock on the evening 
of the 20th inst after a session of 141 days, durng 
which time, they passed 130 acts, 15 resolutions, 
and ratificd 5 Indian treaties. We omit the sum- 
mary of the proceedings ot the three last days of 
the session, they having been principally occu- 
pied in finishing the business heretofore acted up- 
on. We shali as soonas practicabie, give the list 
of such laws, together with a summary of their 
provisions, as are of general political innjortance. 

The last business before the house, was that of 
the report of tne select committe+, to whom was 
referred the subject of the expenses incurred un- 
der the 4th, 5th, Sth avd 7*h arColes of the treats 
of Ghent, which reo conchides with recom- 
mending the adoption of the following resolution : 
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' Resolved, That the President of the United 
States he reuested te ergs with the Bat 
ary line uncer the 6th and — the Ms 
ar) e under the of 9 rth articles of the 
reaty of Ghent, which shall require less time 
and expense than the one which the COMMission. 
“a = oe pursued, which was adopted 

Aiter the customary ceremony of informing the 
exectitive through a joint comauittee from the two 
houses, that they hackacted upon the business be. 
fore them, «nd were ready tof adjourn, and ye- 
ceiving the report of said committee, that he had 
no further communication to make, both houses 
adjourned sine die. 

AvpoinrMENnts—Military.--The followiiig ap. 
pointments have been made by the Puzsipur 
with the consent of the Seyarz, under the i 
just passed, for reducing the Stuf of the Array. 

Seigadier (reneral Winciam Cumwine, Quarter 
Master General. 

Col Grouse Ginsox, Commissary General, 

Josnpn Lovet, Surgeon Gcneral, 

Toutas Warrins and J. C. Baoxavaiy, Assistant 
Surgeons General. 

‘the other tlospital Surgeons and Mates are 
made post Surgeons. 

S. A. Srovrow and R. HE. Wisner, Judge Ad. 
vocates, and Dr. Cavi: doves, Chaplain and Pro- 
fessor at the Military Academy. 

Luiest fiom Exrope—The ship Comet, captain 
Center, has arrived at New Loudon, in 19 days 
from Havre-de-Grace, and brought Paris papers 
to the 235t, March. 

It is stated under a Dublin date of March 10th, 
that a great disturbance existed in eight parishes 
in Ireland. 

The marriage of the princess Klizabeth of Eng- 
land was to tare place on the 8th of April, aad 
that of the duke of Cambridge on the 14th of the 
same month. 

One of our latest Paris papers mentions, that 
Mr. Pinckney, our late Mintster te Russia, arrived 
at Berlin, on his return from St. Petersburgh, on 
the 19th of Marci. . 

The Jovrnai di Commerce of the 24th of March, 
contains a report, that the vessels of the United 
States were embargoed in the ports of Spain. 

It appears that there was onthe Sth of March, 
aheavy gale on the coast of France and England, 
which done much damage to the shipping, and 
injured materially many houses in the city of Lon- 
von. 

March 6.—By accounts received direct from 
Algiers this morning, it appears that the plague 
prevails there and at Oran. ‘The Dey is hated by 
ihe people, and preserves his power only by op- 
pression. ‘The Europeans are not at all molested, 
we éxcept the seizure, under a frivolous pre- 
text of three Spanish cargoes and one Genoese. 

Hovre, March 16—Vhe vumber already known 
of vessels stranded, or which have sufiered more 
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or less in the ports, or on the coast of England, in 
the terrible gales of the 4th and Sth, is forty-four 
it Ramsgate, five at Deal, six at Portsmouth, two 
at Cowes, nine at Southampton, elcven at Fal- 
mouth, and thirteen at other places. 

‘Lhe amnesty jill bas passed the house of com- 
mons by the immense majorily of 238 votes to 63. 
it will be long be® poosition will recover 
from so termb 
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